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MISS OCTOBER (1895). 
)} es gossip, stay. A moment wait. 


‘ 
You see that girl against the gate, 
Attired in garments plain and sober, 
In hues of russet brown and slate ? 
That’s Miss October. 


She wears a muddy-weather skirt— 
It’s full six inches from the dirt, 
And round the hem, faced in with leather ; 
While in her cap two gems engirt 
A falcon’s feather. 


Across the gate and down the park 
She glances—now her eyes seem dark, 
Now blue, now grey—the pretty traitors ! 
Speaking of gates, do yon remark 

Iler doeskin gaiters ? 


A chestnut leaf, torn, sapless, weak, 
Falls, in a fluttering, yellow streak, 
And, drifting, settles on her shoulder. 
I'd make it an excuse to speak 


If I were bolder. 


Ah! mistress, you're a pretty girl! 

But still your lip will sometimes curl, 

Your keen and piercing glances awe me, 

And often in the wind you'll whirl 
Tears sad or stormy. 


But though you make me cold at night, 
And leave my trees in woful plight— 
You do, you merciless disrober !— 
You stimulate my appetite, 
Crisp Miss October. 
JESSIE POPE, 








THAT WIFE 


OF MINE. 


BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


CHAPTER I. 

TT\HAT wife of mine was always a mis- 

chief. I think it was born in her and 
that she could not help it. You see it 
was like this: She had come of a very 
large family, a family blessed with the very 
highest and best of health and spirits, 
always up to some game or other, or, as 
they called it, “muking things stir a 
little.” 

And when Rosey took it into her dear 
little flaffy head to fall in love with me, 
a poor parson with a very little private 
income to add to a minor-canonry and a 
small living in a certain cathedral town, 
known by the name of Northtowers, she 
certainly did seem a little out of her 
proper place. For never was a little 
woman blessed with such a fund of healthy 
animal spirits as that wife of mine. And 
for months, nay, I may even say for years, 
after we settled down in a sunny little 
house in the Close at Northtowers, Rosey 
just yearned to do something, anything, 
which would set all the cut and-dried old 
fogies who lived in the other houses 
thoroughly by the ears. 

However, for several years, by dint of 
judicious diverting of her thoughts when 
I saw that she was beginning to rebel 
against the restraint of life in the old 
Close, I succeeded in keeping her free 
of what might be called outbreaks of mis- 
chief. 

“ Joe,” she said to me one night, when 
we had been living for over four years in 
Northtowers Close, “I know what the end 
of it will be. I shall do something really 
desperate. I feel it coming on me.” 

We had just come in from an unusually 
stiff, not to say stuffy, dinner-party at the 
Deanery, and, as I had perceived during 
the course of the dinner, Rosey had been 
sent in with the wrong man. “Yes, I 
know it must have been a ghastly bore for 


you, childie,” I said, soothingly. 
you were bored to death. 
Mrs. Boyne had to put him somewhere 
and——’ 


“T saw 
But really 


, 

“ But it’s the third time,” cried Rosey, 
tragically. 

I burst out laughing. I really could not 
help it. “Never mind, little woman,” I 
suid, striking a match and setting my pipe 
going, “when you and I find ourselves in 


au Deanery, a nice, snug, comfortable 


Deanery, we'll try to think out our dinners 
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**I SHALL DO SOMETHING REALLY DESPERATE. 
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so that one little woman does not have 
the same bore three times running.” 

“When Iam mistress of a nice, snug, 
Deanery,” said Rosey, in a tone of much 
decision, ‘we will never ask bores to dinner 
at all.” 

“If bores happen to sit in high places, 
we should have to ask them sometimes 
whether we thought them bores or not,” I 
remarked quietly, though, really, as there 
was not the very slightest chance of my 
ever becoming a Dean, or an Archdeacon, 
or a Bishop, or anything of the kind, it 
was just a little premature to be already 
arranging the order of our dinner-parties. 
Rosey, however, did not seem to see it, 
and continued speaking. 

** Now, there was the Bishop,” she said, 
in a tone such as would most assuredly 
have made Mrs. Bishop simply sit up and 
shiver, “was there ever such a man to 
ask out to dinner? He never lifted his 
nose from his plate as long as there was 
a plate before him, and the only times he 
did speak, he grumped out, ‘ Well, well, 
time will show, time will show.’ But I 
shouldn’t think time will ever show him as 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” she wound up, 
with profound contempt. 

“My dear child,” I said, in reply to this 
tirade, “it is very certain that when we 
get that nice snug Deanery, we shall have 
to ask the Bishop to dinner, and that 
pretty often, no matter what he is 
like.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Rosey, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, “we have not got the snug 
Deanery yet, and,until we do, I don’t see 
that it is any good for us to put ourselves 
out about a parcel of musty, fusty old 
bores like the Bishop and all the rest of 
them.” 

“Musty, fusty old bores like the Bishop 
and all the rest of them!” Why, bless 
me, if the good ladies in Northtowers, who 
went into fits for a fortnight if the Bishop 
happened to meet them in the street and 
remember them, which he generally didn’t, 
could have heard this rank heresy on 
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Rosey’s part, I really do not think that 
Northtowers Close would have been wide 
enough to contain their fury. Mercifully, 
however, the little ebullition fizzed off 
harmlessly enough in the sacred and safe 
recesses of my own particular den, and 
nobody was any the wiser for it but 
myself. 

By the next morning Rosey had quite 
got over the weariness of the entertain- 
ment, and I thought no more about it. 

And about a week after this, a rumour 
crept through the Close, and thence out- 
wards to the town itself. And the rumour 
said that the Dean—our genial, jovial, and 
much respected .Dean—well, that he was 
not free from the suspicion of—well, of 
what are commonly termed “carryings on.” 

It is well nigh impossible for me to 
adequately express to you the consterna- 
tion which this suspicion occasioned. 
Really, you might have thought that 
Northtowers Close in a body had taken 
leave of its senses. 

And this was the story, as I gathered 
it from others,and knew it by the evidence 
of my own senses. The previous after- 
noon, when the Dean was safely out of the 
road at Evensong, a lady called at the 
Deanery and asked to see Mrs. Boyne. 
Now, Mrs. Boyne was not generally to be 
seen at this hour, being usually at the 
Cathedral, like her lord and master. But 
that day Mrs. Boyne happened to be kept 
within doors by a very bad cold, so the 
butler told the lady that his mistress was 
certainly in the house, but that she was 
not very well, and he did not think she 
would be able to see anyone. But if the 
lady would walk in, he would inquire. 

“Say to Madame,” said the stranger, 
in a pretty foreign accent, “that it is 
most important that I should see her, 
almost a matter of life and death. I will 
not keep her long if she will only see 
me.” 

Mrs. Boyne, not being very ill, did see 
the lady, who was forthwith ushered into 
her presence by the discreet servant. 
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“IT am quite a stranger to you, Madame,” 
said the lady, on entering the room. “I 
have never been in Northtowers before in 
my life. But they told me at the principal 
book-shop that you would be able to give 
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town? Of course, I will give you any 


information that I can, but I am afraid it 
will but be what you could learn from 
anybody else in Northtowers.” 

The little foreign lady clasped her hands 


‘‘ THE LITTLE FOREIGN LADY CLASPED HER HANDs.”’ 


me some informations about the clergy of 
this town.” 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Boyne, 
thoroughly surprised, “this is very 
extraordinary. What can anyone wish 
to learn about the clergy of Northtowers, 
which cannot be learned of anyone in the 


and thanked the Dean’s wife over and 
over again. “Oh, how good, how kind 
you are,” she exclaimed, in a trembling 
voice. “How good! I wished to go to 
a lady of position, because it is a very 
delicate question that I ’ave to put to 
you, and while one would protect one’s 
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self and ‘ave one’s rights, a good woman 
does not wish to make mischief. The fact 
is this, Madame. Last June, I was stay- 
ing in Ostende, and there I met a gentle- 
man who told me that his name was 
Smith. He was elderly, rich, or ’e said 
so, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and ’e came from Northtowers and held 
a ‘igh office in the great church there. 
That,” she explained, with an airy wave 
of the hand, “means here, in this town. 
Forgive me that my command of your 
charming language is not greater.” 
“But,” the Dean’s wife blurted out, 
“there is not a clergyman called Smith in 
Northtowers. I assure you of that.” 
“So I found when I got here,” said the 
stranger, in explanatory tones. “If I do 
not fatigue you, Madame, I will tell you 
my trouble. This Mr. Smith after being 
with me, that is continually in my society 
during nearly three weeks, proposed to 
marry me, and I—I am a widow, Madame 
—I accepted him. For a few weeks after 
we parted, all went well, then his letters 


began to fall off and to grow cold, though 
I, poor little trusting one, know not in 
what I offend. At last, I can bear it no 
longer, I say that I must ’ave explanation. 
He write then and say that a English 
clergyman cannot possibly marry a Catho- 


lique. I write back to ’im and say that I 
will become a English Churchwoman—for 
what is one religion more than another, if 
one is good ?” appealing with outspread 
hands to the older woman. 

“Well, I wouldn’t quite say that,” said 
Mrs. Boyne. 

“No? But itis all the same to me,” the 
little stranger replied indifferently. “Then 
he write back and say it is ‘is ultimatum, 
and I am left desolated. So I come to 
Northtowers to find ’im, and when I find 
im, I never leave ’im, never.” 

At this point Mrs. Boyne put in a 
question, like a wedge between the rapid 
sentences of the voluble foreigner. “And 
what do you want me to do?” she in- 
quired, 
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“To find ‘im,” was the startling reply. 

“But there is no Mr. Smith in North- 
towers,” said the Dean’s wife, with much 
decision. 

“T quite believe that, but there is a 
Mr. Somebodyelse, who, when he is at 
Ostende, calls ‘imself Mr. Smith,” said 
the stranger darkly. 
“Good heavens!” ejaculated the Dean’s 
wife blankly. For this was a depth of 
wickedness which she had not suspected 
could exist in a dull and hum-drum place 
like Northtowers, and to think it of one 
of the clergy in the town was a thing of 
which she would as soon suspect her own 
very reverend husband at once. 

Nevertheless, facts are facts and stub- 
born things, and here was a dear little 
confiding woman, with her pretty foreign 
accent, and her clinging trustful gestures 
and her positive statements that such a 
thing not only could be but actually was, 
and in the face of all this, what was a 
poor unsophisticated lady, whose vision 
of the outer world was only such as could 
be obtained from the safe haven of the 
bosom of the Church, to think ? 

“Tell me,” she said, in a deep voice 
which meant that she was very greatly 
moved, “ what do you suspect ? What is 
your idea of this ?” 

“T think that when I do find my Mr. 
Smith,” replied the stranger, in a tone of 
conviction, “that I shall find he is, say 
Mr. Jones ; and that I shall find also that 
there is a Madame Jones.” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the lady. She 
was far more excited and moved to 
any longer say “good” before it. “Then 
have you any clue ?” 

“T thought I saw him in the street an 
hour ago ; but he was a long way off and 
I could not catch ’im.” 

There was a moment’s silence—‘‘ What 
is he like ?” 

“He is large, a little corpulent,” the 
stranger replied ; “and he wears glasses 
for his eyes, not quite clear, but a little 


dark.” 
Q 
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* Do you mean smoked glasses ?” the 
Dean’s wife asked, in a voice of thunder. 

“ Ah, ves, that is it. Smoked glasses, 
yes,” was the reply of the other. “But, 
Madame, something tells me that you 
know him from the description?” Her 
tone was eagerness itself, and she edged a 
little nearer as if afraid of missing a single 
word. 

“No, no, I did not say so,” said the 
Dean's wife, hurriedly. “ Pardon me 
for not speaking quite plainly to you. It 
is not fair to say what I only think. I 
admit that I do know a—a gentleman 
to whom your description would apply, 
and I will sound him judiciously as to 
your story.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Madame,” 
the little woman cried, rapturously. “ And 
will you add to your kindness--and ‘ow 
kind you ‘ave been to me—by telling me 
one thing? Is he married ?” 

“To the best of my belief, the gentle- 
is a bachelor,” said Mrs. 
Boyne, in a guarded tone. She rose from 
her seat then, and put out her hand 
kindly. “If you will come to me in three 
days from now at this hour, I shall be 
here quite alone, and I will then tell you 
whether I think your description tallies 


man I mean 


with my suspicions or not.” 


“Madame,” cried the little stranger, 
with a gasp. Then she bent down and 
touched the outstretched hand with her 
lips. When she had glided away, Mrs. 
Boyne saw that there was a tear shining 
on the back of her hand. 

“Stay !” she called. 

The little woman turned. ‘“ Madame ?” 
she said, inquiringly. 

“ By what name shall I speak of you to 
him ?” she asked. 

“Call me Ninon,” was the reply, and 
before the lady could move, the little 
foreign woman was gone. 


CHAPTER II 
It must have been but a few minutes 
after this that the Dean said to me, as we 
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met in the side-aisle after disrobing, 
“Come across to the Deanery with me, 
Dallas, and I will give you that book we 
were talking about before service.” 

I thanked him, and waited for him 
while he gave some small instructions to 
his own verger, and then we walked 
away together. As we crossed the Close 
itself, we overtook the Canon then in 
residence, who was walking daintily along, 
picking his way so as to avoid the wide 
pools of water, about which the good 
Dean was just then greatly troubled. So 
we three walked along together. 


‘THE CANON WAS WALKING DAINTILY ALONG.”’ 


“Come in,” said the Dean, hospitably, 
as we reached the door of the Deanery. 

“T’ll just look in for a moment and 
see how Mrs. Boyne is,” replied Canon 
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Crosse. “But don't ask me to. stay, 
Dean, for I am very busy, and my house- 
keeper is always as crusty as you please 
when I keep a meal waiting.” 

“Ah, you ought to look out for a 
Mrs. Crosse instea:l of that crabbed house- 
keeper of yours,” langhed the Dean, with 
a jovial air, as he put his latchkey in the 
door. 

“No, no, I am very well off as I am,’ 
he replied. 

“A good wife would be the making of 
you,” said the Dean, in a tone of convic- 
tion. 

We all laughed at that as if it was one 
of the best jokes in the world. And I 
bethought of my little wife’s fury at 
having three times been sent in to dinner 
with this same prosy old gentleman, and 
wondered whether if he were to get mar- 
ried—and more unlikely things have hap- 
pened—his wife would be as bored by him 
as she had been ? 

Mrs. Boyne received us with an air 
that was wholly new to me. To the 
Canon she was chilly and very polite, and 
she replied to his quite anxious inquiries 
very frigidly. Tome she was as markedly 
cordial, and she asked after my wife in a 
way which made me sure that she was 
feeling some compunctions on the score of 
that last dinner-party. 

And presently she asked a question, a 
strange question, and moreover, she asked 
it in a strange way. “Canon Crosse,” 
she said abruptly, “who was Ninon ?” 

He looked up with a start. “Ninon?” 
he said, “ Ninon was a French woman of 
infamous character and a beautiful com- 
plexion, who was proposed to by her own 
grandson when she was over eighty years 
old.” 

Mrs. Boyne nearly choked with indig- 
nation. “I was not alluding to that 
person,” she remarked coldly. ‘“ Does 
the name convey nothing to you ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing,” replied the 
Canon staring at her, with his short- 
sighted eyes looming large through the 


? 
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coloured or rather smoked glasses which 
he habitually wore. 

“Did you never know any one who was 
called Ninon ?” she went on, pressing the 
subject still further. 

“Never,” replied the Canon, “I should 
as soon expect to know anyone called 


Phryne.” He spoke as if he were a little 
offended, and immediately got up and 
bade us all adieu. 

And as soon as he had gone, impulse 
got the better of Mrs. Boyne, and she 
told us all about her mysterious visitor, 
and exactly what had transpired between 
them. And long before she had got to 
the end of her story, the Dean and I were 
both pretty well doubled up with laughter, 
and sat roaring one against the other, till 
the very tears ran down our faces. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
Mrs. Boyne said, quite crossly, two or three 
times. 

But we did laugh, both of us, and we 
continued to laugh, until the clock warned 
me that it was time to go home to dinner. 

I went home across the Close, fairly 
chuckling to myself over the bits of clas- 
sical and modern information that old 
Crosse had given to the Dean’s wife. I 
was still grinning broadly when I went 
into my own house. Rosey looked at me 
in amazement, not untempered with a 
certain curiosity as to what I might be 
laughing at. For ever so long I simply 
couldn’t tell her, but, at last, I managed 
to do so, and Rosey very nearly went into 
hysterics over the recital. “And what 
was the explanation ?” she asked at last. 

“Explanation ? Why, we never got so 
far as that,” I replied. “The Dean and 
I could not ask a question or think of any 
explaination for roaring with laughter.” 

I duly warned Rosey that it would be 
best not to breathe a single word of it to 
anyone in the town, but the following day 
the rumour that the dear old Dean had 
been found out by his wife in certain 
“ecarryings on,” was all over the place, 
and for two days Northtowers’ folk talked 
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and thought of nothing else. Callers at 
the Deanery were legion. 

Then somehow the little tide of gossip 
turned and fastened itself upon the poor 
prosy old Canon, and on the morning of 
the third day, the Dean, knowing nothing 
at all of the allegations against his own 
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him, but, as the Dean said, she was really 
not to blame, for everything tallied with 
what she kuew of him, in such an extraor- 
dlinary way, that to disbelieve would have 
been like doubting the evidence of hei 
own senses, 

“You were in Ostend last summer for 


‘*THE RUMOUP. WAS ALL OVER THE PLACE.” 


character, went over to the Residence and 
saw the Canon, telling him all about his 
wife’s strange visitor, and of her extraor- 
The Canon was very indig- 
nant at first to think that Mrs. Boyne 
should have given any credence to such a 
story as being in any way connected with 


dinary story. 


several weeks,” the Dean reminded 
him. 

** Of course I was,” answered the other, 
testily. “ And I stayed all the time at my 
sister's villa—my sister, Lady Challoner, 
you know.” 


“ Well, thore has been a mistake some- 
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where or other,” observed the Dean, see- 
ing that his old friend was getting crusty 
about the matter. “ When the lady comes 
again, my wife will tell her that she can- 
not in any way help her to find this re- 
creant knight of hers. So don’t think 
any more about it at all.” 

“Tt’s no joke to know that there is 
a rampageous foreign woman prowling 
round wanting to marry you, though,” 
grumbled the Canon. 

“ But she takes yon for someone else,” 
said the Dean, soothingly. 

“ Pray, Dallas,” said the Dean to me an 
hour later, “don’t let this absurd story 
creep out among the townspeople. My 
wife will see this good lady and tell her 
that some one has imposed upon her, and 
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it will quietly die out, and we who know 
it and have had a good laugh over it will 
forget it. Still,” with a gay burst of 
laughter, “it was rich about Ninon and 
Phryne, wasn’t it ?” 

I was not sure whether the dear old 
chap would have thought it quite such a 
joke if he had known that the whole town 
was ringing with his supposed short-com- 
ings; however, what the eye does not 
see, the heart does not grieve. There’s a 


good deal of common sense in that 


adage. 

And that very afternoon when I went 
home after evensong, going straight into 
my study by a little door which led from 
the Close to the room, and which opened 
with a latch-key, I ran against someone in 


“WE SAT DOWN ON THE SOFA, AND—ROARED'”’ 
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the dark, who was trying to open the 
door. I recognised my wife by the size 
and outline of her figure. “Ob, is that 
you, Joe?” she exclaimed. “How you 
startled me.” 

I took the key from her hand and 
opened the door. The gas was lighted in 
the room within, but was turned down 


low. I turned it up. “Hallo,” I ex- 


claimed, staring at Rosey. “ Why, Rosey, 
Rosey—you must be mad, mad,” I 


what 
cried. 

She was standing flushed and defiant, 
dressed in deep mourning, with her fluffy 
golden hair hidden by a dark, curly wig, 
her face rouged, her eye-lashes darkened, 
and her whole appearance so changed that 
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I should not have known her if I had met 
her in the street. 

“ Was it you?” I asked, scarce above a 
whisper. 

She nodded. “ Yes,” she said, trium- 
phantly, “ Tve done it.” 

* Done what ?” 

“ Roused them all up, and paid the old 
Canon out. Mrs. Boyne, who does not 
know me from Adam, has just been giving 
me some most motherly advice, and says I 
am much too pretty to hunt down a man 
who wants to shirk me, and I promised 
her faithfully that I would go home.” 

And then we looked at each other, and, 
somehow, we sat down on the sofa and— 


roared ! 
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BY WILL PHILLIP HOOPER. 


I, 

I DON’T care, I think it was an awfully 

mean thing to do,” mused Miss 
Constance Coleman as she sat, surrounded 
by all the embellishments of civilised life, 
in a bric-A-brac-laden chamber of her 
uncle’s house. “ Yes, I think it was hor- 
rid,” she continued, while playing with 
an antique silver ring in which was set a 
wonderful opal, “to make the will so that 
I'll never get the ninety thousand dollars 
if I lose the ring before I am twenty-five 
years of age, though uncle did acknow- 
ledge that he doubted if this strange 
clause would hold in law. And the worst 
of it is, I must wear the ring every day, 
too. It’s all very well to say the stone is 
a protection to me—that it’s green light 
will shine forth when any danger 
threatens. I don’t believe a word of the 
old foolish superstition. Let me see ; it’s 
been—yes—almost five months since 
grandfather died, and, though I’ve worn 
the ring continually, not a gleam of green 
light have I detected.” 

She slipped the ring from her finger. 
“Tt does make me nervous since uncle 
explained that the ring is worth ninety 
thousand dollars, and that I shall fail to 
get that amount if it is missing on my 
twenty-fifth birthday.” 

Miss Constance Coleman had just re- 
turned from a reception, and as there was 
business to be discussed with her uncle 
and guardian the following day, she had 
come to spend the night at his house on 
West 22nd Street, instead of going Har- 
lemwards, where she lived with her maiden 
aunt. She was quite unaware that a 
certain Mr. Hillbank Murray, a mining 
expert, had settled himself in a choice 
suite in the upper floor of a 22nd Street 
house. To-night, after returning from the 


theatre, he had just made himself com- 
fortable with the latest novel, when the 
sharp gong of a fire-engine made him fly 
to the window. After three years’ absence 
from New York, the prospect of a big 
midnight fire was an excitement not to be 
ignored. When several machines, with 
their accompanying clatter, had hurled 
themselves by, the idea came to him to try 
what could be seen from the roof, so, 
rushing into the hall, he opened the door 
to the steep stairs and climbed until his 
head made an impression on the trap-door. 
Using some language appropriate to the 
occasion, he managed to lift the cover and 
clamber on to the flat roof. 

After a few minutes, however, a feeling 
of chilliness warned him to retrace his 
steps ; and wandering back from roof to 
roof, he raised the trap door, descended 
the steep stairs, and, opening his room 
door, was paralyzed at the sight of a 
beautiful girl, clothed in a fashionable 
white gown, sitting with her back towards 
him, in a luxurious Japanese chair, the 
mirror reflecting a most charming face. 

He was brought to himself by suddenly 
realising that the young lady had raised 
her beautiful, lustrous grey eyes, and was 
gazing, with a bewildered look, at him in 
the mirror. Suddenly her eyes droppe:l 
again to the ring in her hand, then, spring 
ing to her feet, she screamed, “ The green 
light /” and fell unconscious into his arms. 

In a second Murray realised that he had 
descended into the wrong house. Regard- 
less of the awkwardness of his own posi- 
tion, he lifted his lovely burden on to a 
couch, saturated his handkerchief with 
cologne and placed it on her brow, picked 
up the ring, which had rolled under his 
feet, and, tossing it on to the table, turned 
to make his retreat. As he did so, how- 





BEWILDERED LOOK AT HIM IN THE MIRROR,” 


** SHE WAS GAZING WITH A 
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ever, he found himself face to face with a 
man, who had evidently been aroused from 
one of the adjoining rooms by the young 
lady’s scream. 

The new-comer, instead of advancing 
to her rescue, withdrew with an alacrity 
which seemed almost undignified, and 
locked himself in some safe retreat, while 
Murray proceeded to regain the roof. 

The view from the top of a New York 
house is at all times interesting, and from 
some situations, particularly at night, it 
is magnificent. Three hours on a cold, 
damp roof, however, surrounded by no- 
thing but ugly chimneys, and in a very 
cool breeze, is not conducive to an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. 

For three hours Murray had been 
hiding behind brick walls and hugging 
the smoke-pipes, fearing to make another 
attempt to descend into his unknown 
dwelling. 

Now he was impatiently waiting for 
the first streak of dawn. Occasionally he 
found time to puzzle over the familiar 
something in the face of the man who had 
fled from his approach in the strange 
house. 

For a while his position was not lack- 
ing in excitement, for the alarmed in- 
mates of the house he had so calmly and 
unwittingly invaded had attempted, in a 
half-hearted, timorous sort of a way, to 
hunt for him on the roofs, so it required 
some of his knowledge of Indian tactics 
to crawl quietly around and conceal him- 
self among the chimneys and division 
walls. Finally, the eastern sky brightened 
up his prospects. He found himself on 
his own roof, and lost no time in descend. 
ing, but, chilled to the bone, plunged 
into his bed. 

It was twelve o'clock the following 
noon before he sat up in bed and critically 
surveyed himself in a mirror. 

He had returned from the West with a 
beard, fashionably trimmed, of course, 
after reaching Chicago, but still a beard, 
and he remembered that last night, before 
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making his eventful trip on the roof, he had 
removed his high, stiff linen collar which 
was uncomfortable after his Western free- 
dom of dress, and had knotted a red silk 
handkerchief in its place, while his dress 
coat had been laid aside for a rough 
smoking-jacket. 

He realised that his appearance was not 
quite as prepossessing as he could have 
wished. It now occurred to him that a 
shave would make him look ten years 
younger, He also had an indistinct im- 
pression that a nice girl-cousin had once 
told him that his chin was—was—good. 
This decided him ; and with a firm hand 
and a sharp razor, he transformed him- 
self into what he was glad to acknow- 
ledge as not such a bad-looking fellow ; 
then, after trimming down his moustache, 
his own laundry-woman would not have 
known him. 


II. 


“‘Goop gracious, uncle,” said Constance 
Coleman, as she handed her pompous 
relative the morning paper at their late 
breakfast, “do look at this heading.” 


A $200,000 ROBBERY. 


A Burty BurRGLAR, A COURAGEOUS 
COUNT, AND A MILLIONAIRE MAIDEN. 


A Brave Guest Protects his Host’s 
House, and Defeats the Thief ! 
An Exciting Fight with a Desperate 
ex-Convict ! 


“ Well, well, the amount may be a trifle 
exaggerated,” replied the | evidently 
pleased guardian, “ but still it is just as I 
always said. That ring is worth to you 
ninety thousand dollars. Undoubtedly, 
we have to thank the Count that the 
burglar’s depredations extended no 
farther !” 

“But, look at the big headlines,” 
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chimed in Constance. “ Courageous 
Count! Courageous, indeed! Now, I 
was not so unconscious as to be utterly 
ignorant of what took place, and I know 
there was no struggle.” 

At this moment, the distinguished 
guest sauntered into the breakfast-room 
all smiles and graces. His alabaster 
brow was adorned with three showy 
pieces of court-plaster, and, after gushing 
over Miss Coleman, he unloaded a shower 
of polite morning salutations on the suave 


and urbane host. 

After this ceremony, they plunged 
into the discussion of the preceding night’s 
excitement. 

“Ah, mine bootiful young lady, but 
zat was a great fight; how I deed beat 


heem.” But the Count’s modest recita- 
tion was interrupted by the heiress say- 
ing : 

“Tf you had him in your power, why 
did you let him escape ?” 

“Oh, mine dear Mees Coleman, I vas 
so deestressed, so great vas mine anxiety 
to look after your welfare zat after geet- 
ing ze diamonds avay from heem, I could 
not for one moment longer neglect you.” 

“So kind I am sure,” demurely an- 
swered Miss Coleman ; “I trust it will 
not embarrass you, you are so modest and 
retiring, to see this perhaps slightly 
exaggerated account of your — your- 
heroism in the daily papers.” 

But, at this point, a special detective 
from headquarters was announced, and 
the cheering intelligence given them that 
the police were on the track of the burglar ; 
he was known to be one of a desperate 
band for whom the authorities had long 
been looking. All of which was very 
soothing to people who had never been 
robbed. 


On account of the lateness of his rising, 
Murray neglected the morning papers, and 
pursued his way Harlemwards to present 
a letter of introduction to relatives of a 
friend he had left in the wilds. 
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On reaching his destination, and while 
waiting in the reception-room, he glanced 
at a morning paper, and was charmingly 
entertained by a blood-curdling descrip- 
tion of the fight with a burglar in the 
house of his next door neighbour. It was 
thrilling to read of the heroism of Count 
Zuroff, a guest of Mr. Coleman, who, 
single-handed and alone, saved the life of 
a young and beautiful heiress, prevented 
the house from becoming a heap of ashes, 
and protected the family plate and precious 
gems ; all excepting an opal ring of pecu- 
liar power, an heirloom of great value to 
its rightful owner. 

Gradually it dawned upon Murray that 
this pleasing fairy-tale referred to his last 
night’s adventure. He puzzled over the 
familiar something in the face of the man 
who fled from him that night, and, while 
thus pondering, caught sight of a hand- 
kerchief lying ona table. Its large mono- 
gram, no longer in style, struck him as 
familiar ; and on inspection he found it 
was one of his own handkerchiefs. 

Before he recovered from his surprise, 
one of the young ladies of the house 
entered the room ; and, after giving him 
a most cordial welcome, said : 

**T see you seem fascinated by the 
burglar’s handkerchief!” which called 
Murray’s attention to the fact that he 
still held it in both hands. 

Without allowing time for a reply, she 
continued : 

“Yes, it’s a real live burglar’s hand- | 
kerchief, and there’s going to be a reward 
of $10,000 for its owner, too. You see, 
just as you were coming in, Constance 
Coleman—Oh! she’s such a lovely girl !— 
was telling us all about the robbery. 
Though she refuses to give the Count 
any credit for saving her, still, I think 
they are engaged just the same. She is 
just on her way home, which is right 
near by. It was her uncle’s house where 
she was staying when the burglar en- 
tered.” 

Murray, who had been through several 
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trying ordeals on the frontier with 
Indians, greasers, and cow-boys, had never 
felt quite so utterly unprepared and so 
uncertain of the outcome of the situation. 
He felt sure that there 
exciting scene when the robbed heiress’s 
gaze met his face. 

So as the young lady entered, he stood 
trying to brace himself for any event. 

Miss Coleman acknowledged the intro- 
duction in the conventional and 
Murray realised the loss of his beard had 
utterly changed his appearance beyond 


would be an 


way, 


recognition. 

She was more lovely than he had 
thought. Indeed she must be beautiful 
to stand the test of an unbecoming hat, 
which seemed to do its best to conceal 
and distort her piquant face. Her lustrous 


eyes changed in colour from brown to 
blue and blue to grey with every move- 
meut of her graceful head. 

Suddenly the dead silence brought 
Murray to himself, and he found the 
three girls looking at him in mingled 
umazement and amusement. 

It seems he had stood gazing at Miss 
Coleman utterly unconscious of the fact 
that several remarks had heen addressed 
to him. In his embarrassment he had 
seized the first idea which floated into his 
brain. Then, in @ quiet, measured tone, 
he said : 

“IT beg your indulgence a moment 
longer, ladies, for the benefit of Miss 
Coleman. She thinks herself threatened 
by some financial loss—I ought to ex- 
plain that during my life in Mexico, 
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I learned from an old, old woman, who 
was a descendant of a line of famous 
Spanish seers, the faculty not exactly of 
mind reading or palmistry, but still a cer- 
tain ability to explain some things—to 
tell of past events and sometimes to 
correctly forecast the future. The 
moment Miss Coleman came into the room, 
I seemed to see her, not here, but seated 
in a luxurious Japanese chair in a chamber, 
her back towards the door, and facing a 
mirror, dressed in an evening costume of 
white lace. Her head is drooped in her 
hand, she holds a quaint silver ring— 
pardon me, Miss Coleman— it will assist 
me to look at your palm.” This pause 
was filled by the girls with various excla- 
mations of surprise. 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful! 
Constance was telling us!” 

After seating himself by the heiress and 
gently taking her soft pink fingers, he 
resumed in a monotonous voice, as if then 
seeing what he described—“ Yes, the r:ng 
holds a stone, an opal ; but you start ; you 
lift your head and look in the mirror ; 
you see the reflection of a man standing 
behind you in the doorway, a man with 
dark hair and moustache and a pointed 
beard, a red silk handkerchief tied around 
his neck ; he wears a coat of rough, dark 
material.” 

Without heeding the cry of surprise 
from Miss Coleman, he continued : 

“Your eyes drop again to the ring, 
then you spring from your chair, exclaim- 
ing: ‘The green light!’ and sink un- 
conscious. 

“When you faint, the ring falls to the 
floor. After lifting you to a couch, he 
pulls the bell violently, then, turning to 
depart, he picks up the ring near the door, 
and, tossing it on toa table, leaves and 


”» 


It’s just as 


meets 
“Count Zuroff,” announces the servant, 
as another caller entered the room. 
“Ah! ladies, how mooch pleasure to 
find all zees beauty in one leetle room.” 
And much to the disappointment of the 
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excited audience, the thread of the dis- 
course was broken. The voice, the 
accent, and something familiar in the 
appearance of the Count, made Murray 
almost spring from his chair. 

After hurriedly introducing the two 
men, one of the young ladies continued: 

“You don’t know what a lovely time 
we were having before you came in—oh! 
I don’t mean that—I mean you just came 
in at such an exciting moment. Mr. 
Murray is a—a—mind reader. I don’t 
suppose that would interest you, only he 
was just going to tell us who robbed the 
Coleman house last night—oh! you are 
visiting there. How interesting, of course. 
But to resume. The ring! What became 
of the ring, Mr. Murray ?” 

“ Ah,” answered Murray, in an altered 
tone, thoughtfully rubbing his forehead, 
“T regret to say the connection is broken. 
Perhaps at another time, if everything is 
favourable, I may be able to resume, Any- 
way,” continued Murray, turning towards 
Miss Coleman, beside whom the Count had 
seated himself with an irritating air of 
proprietorship, “anyway, for your sake, I 
will always try.” 

“Oh, but you have left out the most 
lovely part,” responded Miss Coleman. 
“Tt was just awfully romantic. After I 
fainted, the —the— thoughtful burglar 
saturated his own handkerchief in 
Cologne water, and laid it on my head. 
Wasn't that too lovely ? And see, here it 
is,” taking up the monogrammed handker- 
chief from the table. 

This seemed to exasperate the titled 
foreigner. Springing to his feet, he 
exclaimed, “Ah! but deed I not give 
heem a good pounding. Ah, ladies, but 
that wasa scene ; you know | arrived just 
as ze robber was taking ze jewelry from 
ze table.” 

And the Count, with his broken accent 
and his lively imagination, gave a long 
description of his pretended encounter. 

While going through this performance, 
he strode around the room filling Murray’s 
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mind with vivid recollections of a 
Western experience. 

“But,” chimed in one of the young 
ladies, “ why did you Jet him escape ?” 

“Oh! but my solicitude for poor Mees 
Coleman; zere she vos, fainted dead 
away, and I could not let her remain 
thus.” 

During this animated description, not 
a word, not a gesture had escaped Mur- 
ray’s observation, who, with breathless 
interest, had been eyeing the Count like 
a hawk. 

Pleasing as were the foreign gentieman’s 
particulars of his own prowess, the young 
ladies could not be distracted from Mur- 
ray’s wonderful gift, and they all urged 
him, if he could not regain the broken 
thread in regard to the ring, to try his 
power on one of the others. 

“Ah,” replied Murray, with a most 
honest look, “but you know it is not 
within my control to read anyone I might 
wish. I simply describe what I can see. 
Sometimes when a person approaches me, 
I suddenly get a view of some of their 
past life, or perhaps, I see a glimpse of 
the future.” 

While talking, he had moved restlessly 
round the room. Suddenly he stopped 
where he could get a fuil light on the 
Count, who was vainly attempting to hold 
the heiress’s hand and attention. 

“Ah! I see the count dealing cards,” 
suddenly said Murray, resuming his former 
clear monotonous tone. “ Yes, and there 
are three others seated around a rough, 
wooden table in a big, bare, smoky room. 
One of the players is still a boy, a smooth- 
faced, honest boy, evidently a new-comer.” 

The Count, who at first appeared un- 
moved, suddenly started. 

“There is a pile of money on the table 
—behind them stands a motley crowd 
—cow-boys, half-breeds, greasers, and 
miners.” 

At every word the Count now seemed 
to grow visibly paler. 


“Ah, what is that I see! You are 
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winning again and again! It is the boy's 
last dollar. He suddenly reaches across 
the table and catches your wrist. He 
cries that you have cheated, and proves 
his words. You are exposed—the false 
cards are found, you—you—-snatch a re- 
volver from under the table—your aim is 
quick and deadly—there is a sharp report 
—your victim throws up both hands to 
Heaven and falls—and you, Felix Brodix, 
are a murderer !” 

It was so still you could have heard a 
pin drep. All of the girls wanted to faint, 
but were too interested in catching every 
word of the thrilling narrative. 

With a face the colour of old parch- 
ment, with eyes like beads of fire, his 
hands clasping the chair in bands of steel, 
Felix Brodix, alias Count Zuroff, sat 
motionless. Suddenly Murray reached 
out his right arm, giving a good imitation 
of attempting to grasp the imposter at 
the same time, saying: 

“You are my prisoner.” 

The words acted like an electric shock. 
In one second Felix Brodix dodged the 
extended arm, sprang over the furniture, 
flew through the room, and out of the 
house. 

While one of the sisters was trying to 
settle down to a comfortable fit of 
hysterics, the other was besieging Murray 
with a hundred questions, and Constance 
sat motionless, leaning on the table, her 
face clasped in both hands. 

“Pardon me,” said Murray to her in a 
business-like way, “but I must ask you, 
for your own sake, to go with me at once 
back to your uncle’s house. We must 
get there if possible before Brodix.” 

A moment later they were on their 
way, their first care being to send tele- 
grams to her unele. and to the house, 
warning them of the character of their 
visitor, in case he should run the risk of 
returning. 

Hardly a word was spoken till they 
were nearly at 22nd Street. Suddenly 
Constance, with an apparent effort, said : 
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“ If he is a—a—a murderer, why do you 
not take steps for his arrest ?” 

“ Do I look like a dead man ?” replied 
Murray. 

“Oh! I'm so glad,” gasped his com- 
panion. “Bad as he is, it’s a relief to 
know he is not guilty of that crime. Oh, 


no!” quickly added she, with heightening 
colour, noticing Murray’s earnest gaze. 
“ No, it’s not anything of that sort, I—I— 
know the foolish rumour in regard to my 
accepting that man’s attentions, but it’s all 


an ungrounded exaggeration.” 

The uncle was in a state of calm 
anxiety, waiting at the house. In a few 
words, Murray told the story of his first 
trip West some eight years ago, and 
his experience with the so-called Count, a 
notorious outlaw and criminal. He then 
turned to the last night’s expedition, and 
described his roof adventure. 

After these explanations, a great silence 
fell. 

Mr. Coleman finally pulled himself 
together and said in chilly accents, “A 
most careful search has failed to discover 
the ring since it was in Mr.—Mr.— 
Murray’s possession. And in regard to 
his guest, the Count Zuroff, he was a 
literary genius of an ancient and wealthy 
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family, who brought with him letters of 
introduction of unimpeachable character 
from distinguished people in Boston. 
Any slurs on his spotless reputation, 
would not only be in bad taste, but 

Here Miss Coleman, with a burst of 
indignation, which was greeted with 
a grateful look from Murray, began 
pointing out glaring defects in Zuroff’s 
story, when this cheerful conference 
was interrupted by a messenger boy, 
with a cab, bringing an order for the 
hastily written 
suddenly called 


Count’s baggage, and a 
explanation about, being 
away. 

After long hesitation, Mr. Coleman 
directed one of his family to send a polite 
answer, but no baggage. 

At midnight, the sharp report of a 
revolver was heard in the rear of the 
Coleman residence, where a burglar, in 
attempting to make an entrance, was shot 
bya policeman. The man was afterwards 
identified as a notorious criminal, Felix 
Brodix, lately passing under the name of 
the Count Zuroff. 

The opal ring was found in his posses- 
sion. Three months later it belonged to 
Mrs. Hillbank Murray, and it had not 
changed owners. 











CHANCE. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. F. 


HAD droned through thirty years of 
toil, well-nigh ungladdened by a holi- 
day, striving to reach a goal which seemed 
as distant as at the start. I was a careful 
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ing toward the end of April—I cursed the 
tire and climate, my career, and my own 
self, sprang up and stamped my foot, and 
shouted savagely, “Curse carefulness and 


‘© SAT BEFORE MY FIRE.” 


man — left 

nought to 

Chance — 

fastened 

my faith to 

plan and 

calculation 

and_labori- 

ous fore- 

sight ; but 

these had 

played me 

false; and I was weary, soured, and 
morose. 

One evening as I sat before my fire—a 

fire that would not burn, one Arctic even- 


plan and foresight—fiends that mock at 


fools! Now for a holiday, let come what 
may!” And so I flung all business to 
the winds; all prudence and regard for 
interests; and then and there I hurled 
some. necessaries into a travelling bag ; 
then-I reached down a dusty guide, and 
found a train to Dover for the next morn- 
ing. 

The train had cleared the platform, and 
emerged into the outer fog, when I per- 
ceived a strange face peering in at the 
window of my compartment; a strange 
figure opened the door, and swung itself 
in. 

I have said a “strange” figure, for its 
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garb was not one usually seen in public— 
a convict’s dress, dotted with the broad 
arrow. The new-comer leisurely closed 
the door; then settled himself in his 
corner, and turned a piercing gaze on me 
—a gaze unchanged by my return glare of 
resentment. The face was a strange face 
—full of evil, yet full of good—a face 
whose expression seemed to change mo- 
mentarily, now lovable and attractive, 
then hateful and repellent, again a 
compound of these extremes—a face so 
fascinating that, as I gazed upon it, I 
grew ever more powerless to turn away 
my eyes, forced as by a spell to watch 
breathlessly for its next change ; and so, 
drawn toward it, I bent forward to glare 
at it with open mouth ; and so we sat and 
gazed, either at each, for I know not how 
long a space of time. And, as I glared, 
all sense of earthly responsibility seemed to 
fall from me, all sense of cause and result ; 
all sense of means to an end; all love of 
foresight, plan, and stratagem ; I seemed 
to feel that from that moment the load of 
construction should fall from me—that 
henceforth the future should work out the 
scheme of life for me, not I for it. At 
length the stranger smiled; and then a 
thrill of such wild hopes and anticipations 
as I had never before conceived went 
through me—yet withal so jumbled and 
confused as to bewilder me. 

At last the stranger turned away his 
gaze, and I sank back exhausted and dull, 
as one does who has spent hours in the 
excitement of reckless gambling. 

“You wonder who I am?” said the 
stranger; and I began to perceive that 
his voice had as many changes as his 
expression, and these changes as full of 
attraction and repulsion and their combi- 
nations. 

“ You—-you appear to be an escaped— 
to have escaped from a prison,” I replied. 

“*An escaped criminal,’ you would 
have said? Yes. And more—a thief— 
forger— homicide.” 

He perceived my look of horror, and 
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laughed lightly, and continued, “ All these 
this time—not a philanthropist—not a 
bishop—not a victim. By Chance, all 
these. I have sought you out because you 
please me as you never pleased me before ; 
your new state of mind, born last night at 
eleven by the side of your fire which 
would not burn, is grateful to me. Here- 
tofore I have taken but little interest in 
you, for you were not one of mine ; I say 
I have taken but little interest in you save 
to banlk and thwart you now and 
again. 

“Say, have you prospered by your 
plans, your care for the future, your 
means to an end—your foresight !—bah ! 
That word sickens me! As though aman 
could foresee what cast of the dice his 
prudent plans will secure him! You 
would throw bran in the wind to guess 
where it would fall ; and the higher you 
toil up the mountain to do it, the wilder 
the wind and the wilder the guess—yet 
you toilup! But now you—whither are 
you bound in this journey ?” I had forgot- 
ten. I looked at my ticket, and said “Milan.” 

“Then any place on the line would do 
as well? Rheims—Baile—Como? Or off 
the line—Riviera—Cairo—Japan ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, carelessly. 

“T love you now!” said the stranger, 
bending toward me. “ My love is worth 
the having—I am CHANCE.” 

He held out his hand to me, and I 
grasped it; and the remaining interest in 
my plans of life fell from me. 

“ Remember,” he said,.““I am on your 
side now, and that virtue and crime do 
not exist, but only Chance, as far as may 
concern this present world. Therefore 
rely on me. Men judge not men by their 
own acts, but mine. And so good luck to 


you!” 
* * * * 


He had gone, and I was alone in the 


compartment. I was changed. The day 
before, and as long before that as I could 
remember, I had been the steady, dull, 
careful creature, whose image recalled to 
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mind, made me recoil and shudder. I| 
had been face to face with Chance, and 
drew my new-found cloak of recklessness 
away from: contact with the plodder I had 
been. I tossed a coin, saying, “ Milan or 
China,” with head for China, woman for 
Milan ; and Chance ordained Milan. 
There was a girl on board the Calais 
boat who interested me—a pretty girl. I 
have no knack of limning heroines; she 
was a brown-haired, very 
English girl, and took my 
fancy. 
I returned again and 
again to the neigh- 
bourhood of the 
deck shelter to 
look at her, and 


** ON BOARD THE CALAIS BOAT.”’ 


every time she took my fancy more. I 
was not married, having had no leisure to 


think of marriage. Then I saw she had a 
father with her — and another friend, 
whom, from the first, I hated. He was 
young, taller than I, and handsomer. 

All through the night, as we rumbled 
and rocked toward Bale, I could not sleep 
for thinking of that girl in the other 
compartment; all through the whirling 
game of hide-and-seek througa cork-screw 
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tunnels over the St. Gotthard, I saw 
no scenery—lI saw that girl. . It might be 
(CHANCE had thrown her in my way. At 
Géschenen I got out and walked along the 
train to look at her; and there she was, 
as usual, talking to him. 

At Milan she went to the Francia, and so 
did I. At table she was absorbed in the 

young man, and I felt too 
angered at that to open 
conversation with her. I 
did not hear their destina- 
tion, and in the morning 
they were gone—I knew 
not where. Again I trusted 
Chance, and went to Venice; 
and tried a Chance hotel, 
and there she was. 

I could not keep myself 
away from her. Chance 
favoured me; they placed 
me next to her at table, 
and I talked to her at last, 
as often as her taste for 
him I hated and Ais con- 
founded chatter would per- 
mit me. And she was 
gracious to me—insomuch 
that soon I ventured on 
proposing trips in company 
with them, although in 
these I fell into the father’s 
company much more than 
hers. Yet, for all that, I 
swore within me I would 
snatch the girl from him 
I hated, trusting Chance 
to help me still. 

I gleaned she was engaged to him, 
although she called him ‘ Mr.” when in 
company—but that might go for nothing; 
yes or no, I meant her for myself. How 
I had altered! I had grown utterly 
unscrupulous: I knew no more, nor cared 
for, wrong and right, and thought no more 
of conscience since the grip of CHANCE 
had tightened on my hand. My thought 
was simply how to rid myself of that 
young rival; not that I invented deep 

R 
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plots and snares to bring my ends about ; 
I was too wholly given up to Chance to 
have capacity for machinations. The 
crudest forms of villainy were those that 
fastened on my mind; to undermine the 
girl’s affection for the man by falsehoods 
—haphazard, clumsy lies. I whispered 
stories of having known him years ago as 
one escaped from justice only by a 
quibble. She did not straightway make 
it known to him—my great misgiving, 
once the clumsy nonsense had passed my 
“lips—but listened, while I added and 
added to the story, ever trusting blindly 
in Chance. 

At length he overheard, and then I 
thought he changed in manner toward 
me ; then I thought, from signs, and this 
and that, she must have told him. There- 
on, I blindly worked upon 
the father, telling him stories 
—heaven only knows if these 
new stories tallied with the 
others ! 

He listened, too, and 
thanked me for the warning. 

But day by day—still in my 

clumsy fashion—I grew sus- 

picious they were fooling me 

to trap me in the end; it 

maddened me to think that 

fellow was deriding me, and 

planning with the girl to draw 

me out. One brilliant night, 

as they were listening to music, swing- 
ing in a gondola beside the garden, 
and I glowered at them, all lonely in 
another gondola, my gondolier, descend- 
ing. silently from off the poop, placed a 
caressing hand upon my shoulder—as I 
felt its touch I muttered, “I will kill 
him!”—and the rower, whispering “I 
am with you, trust to CHANCE,” was on 
the poop again. 

That night I waited, heard him pass my 
door, and watched him to his room ; and 
took a hanger down from the wardrobe— 
it was heavier and stouter than such 
hangers mostly are ; sufficient, anyhow, to 
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kill—and followed. He stood beside the 
bed, his back to me, and with a blow I 
crushed him to the floor, then wildly ham- 
mered twenty other blows ; then all the 
room whirled in the candle-flicker—there 
seemed to be a corpse upon the bed. Had 
I killed two—a dozen? For my life, I 
did not know. Iknew I closed the door, 
crept to my room, and cowered till the 
light. 

And with the light grew sounds, and 
other sounds ; but not the sounds I waited 
for, and knew as though I heard them 
daily. Then I felt the sounds I knew 
were coming; and they came. A 
frightened whispering and a hurried hum, 
a noiseless noise that thundered in my 
head, and then a tapping —and I opened 
to it. The girl had taken both my hands 
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in hers, and stood bewildered, stammering 
“ Why—?” and “ Why—?” and then the 
servants and the landlord seemed to echo 
“ Why—?” and then two carabineers came 
tramping up the stairs, entered that room, 
came out again, and seemed to echo 
“ Why—?” 
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And then the girl seemed saying, “ He 
is dazed ; it has bewildered him ”—where- 
on I fancied she came with me, and with 
the carabineers, into another room where 
lay her father, white, with his head bound 
up ; and an official seemed to be asking 
questions. Then I learned with my re- 
turning senses, I had saved her 
father from a murderer; I had 
killed the fellow in the act of 
killing him. I learned that he, 
the rival I had slaughtered, was 
no new hand at crime; had fol- 
lowed them from London for the 
gold the father carried; and, 
having stunned him, was at 
work when, seeing the old man 
waking, he resolved to try the 
trick of chloroform to finish all 
—but at this juncture I had 
intervened to save the victim, 
and—too vehement—had slain 
the slayer. 

I was standing—free, a worthy 
citizen — upon the Riva, when, 
strolling to my side, a carabi- 
neer saluted, and I looked upon, 
and knew, him. “ Yes, I am 
CHANCE,” said he, “ and Chance, 
good friend, has served you well, 
as one of those he loves. Hail, 
noble soul! The world caresses 
you who are no criminal, but a rescuer ! 
Mark all my Sunday gallantry of cords; 
my gay cockade and glorious uniform— 
admire me; I am CHANCE the GLoRI- 
FIED!” 

* * « * 

And she and I were married, and, by 
little and little, I began to plan again 
unconsciously. We made our little 
schemes for doing this and that, and I dis- 
covered that we were none too rich; and 
so at length (after some moons of happy 
honeymoon) I planned to gather once 
again the threads, scattered and tangled, 
of my avocation, and so returned to Lon- 
don. But the months passed wearily 
away without success; and those who 
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formerly had to come to me—the few there 
were—forsook me now, declining to deal 
with one who practised vagaries such as 


‘‘ HAD TAKEN BOTH MY HANDS IN HERS.” 


insanely throwing up his calling. Still 
she was ever standing at my side to help 
and comfort; and I spurned despair, and 
triel a new profession ; and (this failing, 
just as the former) still I plodded on, 


resolved to triumph. Now, at intervals, 
I seemed to fancy that a shadow hovered 
about my wife, and we grew ever poorer. 
And with our poverty the shadow grew 
ever more clear, and I could see its form 
was like a lurking thief’s, and where she 
went, it went. Still she seemed all 
unconscious the thing was there, although 
she grew more pale, and thin and care- 
worn, till I could have cried. 

Once, as I sat, the shadow passed the 
window—more than a shadow now—a 
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slouching form—and gazed within on me, 
its face repellent with evil, menace, and 
foreboding ; then I knew the face, and, 
springing from my chair, threw up the 
window and confronted it. “Begone!” 
I cried, “I loathe you ; I am altered from 
him you knew, and loved, and trapped. 
The frenzy—or what it was—that made 
me suffer you, and made your ways my 
own, has passed from me. I’m honest 
once again, and I have that to live for 
which shall raise me far above the reach 
of vulgar Chance. My honest effort, 
based upon plan and method, shall prevail, 
by long and weary toil, it shall prevail 
defying Chance! ” 

“ Defying ?” said the form ; and in its 
eye there gleamed such cruel malice as 
made me shrink. “ Defying? Men have 
launched defiance at the winds, the waves, 
the thunder, and sometimes won; and 
men have snapped their fingers at law, 
and reason, and tyrannic rule, and some- 
times won; but man has never launched 
defiance at opposing Chance, and won— 
nor ever shall ! ” 

“Then I will be the first !” I cried, and 
waved him off; whereon he sent a peal 
of hideous laughter through the air, and 
passed away from sight. 

Through night and day, through cold 
and heat, I toiled for very bread, and 
hardly found it; and she grew more 
careworn. Then I went mad, and wan- 
dered here and there, aimless and numbed; 
and Chance was everywhere—why, I had 
never known his potency! For men 
mistook him for the qualities which move 
their hatred, and their admiration, their 
love, their fear, their sorrow ; there were 
crowds who bore him shoulder high in 
triumph, swearing they bore integrity and 
nobleness ; and there were crowds who 
yelled and hooted him, thinking they 
hooted at dishonesty ; and there were 
those who loved him tenderly as true 
affection and devotedness; and hardly 
one there was who recognised the form 
of Chance beneath the mummer’s habit ! 
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And then, still mad, I took a cup and 
poured sqme poison in, and mixed with 
wine or what-not, and set it down a 
moment ere I swallowed the final draught, 
to set her free of one who had incurred 
the awful wrath of Chance, and dragged 
her down—for I was mad, I say—why 
further words ? 

But, while I turned away that moment, 
she, not knowing, drank the draught, and 
gave the child to drink. 


* a - * 


They bore me here, with no slight 
struggle, from the court; a crowd of 
yelling demons waited round the doors, 
and tried to tear me from the con- 


” 


‘* CHANCE, THE MURDERER 


stables, to rend me limb from limb— 
the murderer of wife and child. All 
day within the court, Chance, the ac- 
curst, had ruled; now hovering behind 
the witnesses to make them speak a 
hazard word to prejudice my case; now 
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by the judge to make his mood severe 
with chance dyspepsia ; now by the jury 
to turn their thoughts just then to bit- 
terness and harden them. 

Outside, behind the crowd, hideous with 
malice, he had stood and chuckled, grima- 
cing at me; now I sit alone, condemned 
to death, within my silent cell. 

And here, once more, is CHANCE, clad 
once again in that same dress in which I 
saw him first—the convict’s dress spotted 
with little arrows; his face has all it can 
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of ill, and nought of good, and with a leer 
he speaks to me : 

“ By Chance, a murderer! Your toil- 
ing up the mountain all in vain, with me 
for foe! Better have warred against all 
other forces, combined or separate, than 
striven with me/ Better have listened 
when I said that virtue and crime do not 
exist, but only Chance, as far as may con- 
cernthis present world. Men judge not men 
by their own acts, but mine. I triumph 


—I am CHANCE, the MURDERER.” 





ROMANCE IN BLACK AND WHITE: 
A CHAT WITH MR. H. R. MILLAR. 


BY WALLACE LAWLER. 


MONG the black and white work of 
A this generation, Mr. Harold Millar’s 
drawings of romantic and imaginative 
subjects occupy a foremost place. Asa 


From “ The Humours of Spain,”’ 
| By kind perm'ssion of Messrs. Walter Scott & Co.} 


child, Mr. Millar was deeply impressed by 
the illustrations in an early edition of 
Lallah Rookh—crude in their drawing, I am 
afraid, and conventional in their treatment 
—and, as he has advanced in power of 
expression, he has clung to the subjects 
which most strongly appealed to his early 
imagination. One of these illustrations, 
which specially influenced him, is here 
reproduced. 

At the end of the garden attached to 


Mr. Millar's bright little house at Tooting, 
there is a den of a studio, full, like Tar- 
tarin’s cabin, of murderous implements : 
Goorkha kukris, Malay krishes, rifles, 
swords, and revolvers. 

“What do you think of this place ?” 
he exclaimed, when he found me waiting 
for him there a short time ago. “ Designed 
and built it myself, and nearly everything 
it holds, easel and chair and all. See 
what I’ve brought home,” he ran on, 
as he made a few playful passes at me 
with a heavy kukri; “ twenty-one and a- 
half inches long—half an inch longer than 
the biggest one which the Rev. J. G. 
Wood knows of,” and, as he proceeded to 
fasten it in a place of honour on the wall, 
I asked him to tell me a little about his 


early experiences, and his subsequent 
achievements in art. 

“ Of course,” he said, “as is generally 
the case, the commencement was hard, 
and my work frequently fruitless and un- 


satisfactory. My father, like most artists’ 
fathers, saw no chance for me as a maker of 
pictures, and wanted me to be an engineer.* 
As you can see from these models, I have 
always had, and still retain, a love for 
engines ;” and he showed me some large 
and excellent models of locomotives, com- 
plete with regulator, link-motion, and 
reversing lever. One of these, Mr. Millar, 
enthusiastic in everything he does, made 
himself. “And here is a patent boiler 
for steamships, on which my brother-in- 
law and I have been engaged for the last 
eighteen months. Quicker to get up 
steam than the Belleville boilers, more 
economic, and constructed to carry a 
pressure of three hundred pounds a square 
inch. It ought to be adopted throughout 
the Navy,” and his imagination rioted in 
the possibilities of his invention. 

“ But to return to artistic matters,” I 
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said, gently leading him back to the sub- 
ject. 

“ Well, of course, I insisted on becoming 
an artist; nothing could shake my re- 
solution after I had seen that picture,” 
pointing to the illustration from Lallah 
Rookh before referred to ; “so I was sent 
to study at the Birmingham School of Art, 
where, of course, I was kept at the usual life 
stulies—which gain Government grants 
for the masters and little else for anyone. 
My instructor complained that I wasted 
my time ; the waste lay in my giving too 
much attention to pen and ink drawing. 
But, as I explained, I earned pocket- 
money at it, while I might not be able 
to turn the regular course of study to 
profit for many years. I had done work 
for scurrilous local papers—the kind of 
amateur satirical productions which spring 
up occasionally in every provincial town ; 
and by this time I was doing work for 
Scraps. Here are some of my first 
drawings,” and he turned to a portfolio, 


containing some quaint and amateurish 
productions, which revealed none of the 
mastery of line, and delicacy of fancy 
which characterise his present work. 

“At this time, as you can possibly 
gather from these sketches, I had an 


ambition to become a Du Maurier. Soon 
after that I came to London, and, some- 
what to my surprise, I found an un- 
common dearth of black and white work. 
This lasted for a year, during which 
time I think I must have tried nearly 
every publisher in London, but all, secular 
and religious, displayed a pleasing unani- 
mity in avoiding my drawings. 

“ One evening, feeling very despondent, 
I took a stroll with a friend over Waterloo 
Bridge, on which we paused to look 
downwards into the gloomy water. One 
thought was uppermost in our two minds. 
At last my friend, gazing on me mourn- 
fully, ejaculated, ‘I would jump in and 
drown myself—only I can swim!’ To 
which I softly rejoined, no less perturbed, 
*So would I—only I can’t.’” 
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“But work came in gradually,” I 
suggested, “and you——” 

“ No, it didn’t,” he said. “That’s the 
quaint part of it. It came in all at once. 
I didn’t wake up one morning and find 
myself famous, but I was suddenly up to 
my eyes in work. Then I began to draw 
for Judy, for which I did joke pictures 
and pantomime illustrations.” 

I looked again at his portfelios ; Mr. 
Millar’s natural genius was now beginning 
to assert itself; much of the work was of 
the oriental style which he most affects, 
interspersed here and there with a very 
correct drawing of a locomotive and train 
in a railway station, as a background for a 
humorous subject. 


THE VEILED PROPHET OF KHORASSAN. 


“Then I did a great deal of work for 
Cassell’s, for whom most good English 
black and white men draw at one time or 
another. I have done a good deal of 
book illustrating, too. Here is an edition 
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of Hajji Baba, which Macmillans have 
just brought out,” and he showed me a 
copy of the book, most beautifully illus- 
trated, thoroughly in the spirit of Morier’s 
charming work. The Times, relying, as 
usual in its artistic notes, less on actual 
knowledge than on inspiration, solemnly 
declares in its review of the book that 
Mr. Millar is “an American artist who 
has acquired a considerable reputation in 
his own country.” 

Mr. Millar has no objection to an 
American reputation; but, as he was 
born in Dumfries, and has never been in 
the United States, he prefers not to have 
the reputation of being an American 
artist. 
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“ What other work have 
you done ?” I asked. 

“ Well, I am still illus- 
trating for Cassell’s; I 
have just finished Tolstéi’s 
Ivan the Fool, for Walter 
Scott. Messrs. Partridge, 
the religious publishers, 
have reproduced a number 
of my drawings, and a 
good amount of my best 
work has appeared in the 
Strand Magazine. Besides 
that, I have done, as you 
know, a number of draw- 
ings for To-Day, and I am 
now engaged on some for 
The Idler. 

“T don’t know that I 
can tell you any more 
about my past work; I 
am too young to have 
filled the world with it; 
in fact, you might almost 
say that I am only begin- 
ning now,” he added, 
modestly. “ Yes, I’ve been 
married some time ; those 
boys playing in the garden 
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IVAN AND THE DEVILKIN. 
(Illustration from “ Ivan the Fool.) (By kind permission of Messrs. Walter Scott & Co.) 
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with the toy locomotive are mine, all 
three. My age? Well, you'd hardly 
believe it, but I’m only ——” 

“ Eh, bien / How old?” I asked, taking 
out my note book. 

" »” he replied. 

‘‘Dear me,” I remarked, making an 
entry of the fact. 

“ Yes, of course, I have studied much 
from Vierge, and from Vierge’s master, 
Gigoux, who illustrated an edition of Gil 
Blas, published in Paris in 1821. You 
can see a copy of it in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

“ By the bye, I may say that Vierge’s 
onions, for the drawing of which he is so 
famous, are taken bodily from Gigoux ; 
he did them even better. 

“T can’t say that I passed an adven- 
turous or even a romantic youth ; I have 
had three narrow escapes; two from 
drowning—but I am a pretty powerful 
swimmer now,” he added, apologetically— 





[By kind permission of the proprietors of “ To-Day.”) 


“and once from poisoning. He was only 
a local chemist, and when I came in one 
evening hot from exertion, and asked for 
a seidlitz powder to cool me off, he gave 
me a couple of packets of something 
which didn’t fizz. Happening to mention 
this peculiarity of the powder a little later 
to my uncle, he ran me quickly back to 
the chemist’s shop. 

“« What have you given this boy?’ he 
demanded. 

“The chemist turned to the little drawer, 
which was still open. ‘I—I—I’m afraid 
it is corrosive sublimate,’ he stammered— 
clutching the counter to support himself. 
It was a narrow shave for me, but luckily 
they rectified the blunder without any 
trouble, and I never felt any after effects.” 

“ What about the chemist ?” I asked. 

“He—poor fellow,” exclaimed Mr. 
Millar, with a note of melancholy in his 
voice—“ he died (uninsured) of nervous 
shock.” 
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To glance through a portfolio of Mr. 
Millar’s cuttings from the time when he 
drew for the Comus, of Birmingham, to 
this period, is to follow the faltering ex- 
periments of the student, in the search for 
his present masterly style. The latest 
work that he has done is undoubtedly his 
best ; in Hajji Baba he has reached an 
excellence which no romantic illustrator 
has ever before attained in England. The 
drawings are a part of the book; as you 
read the story you gaze upon its actual 
characters, and see the brilliant sunlight 
striking upon the golden domes and 
fragile minarets. The pictures are full of 
that refinement and selection which stamp 
the work as true art. 

When Mr. Millar first came to London 
he paid a daily visit to the Tower, struck 
by itsromantic associations, and enamoured 
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of its armour and its weapons. In parti- 
cular he admired and studied a rich suit 
of Japanese armour, which the observer 
may readily notice in some of his latest 
work. In his passion for studying and 
collecting eastern weapons and accoutre- 
ments, we find the source of his careful 
attention to detail, which, far from hinder- 
ing the breadth of his effects, has added 
the charm of truth to drawings already 
artistic. It may be worth mentioning 
that the directors of the Birmingham 
School of Art have changed their opinions 
about pen and ink work since Mr. Millar's 
success; and they now have a class of 
some thirty or forty students, stimulated 
by his example, and anxious to make a 
name in black and white work. Un- 
doubtedly a project is never good until it 
succeeds. 
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HORSES RETURNING FROM PASTURE. 





A QUIET STREAM. 








A COTTAGE NEAR CODICOTE, HERTS. 
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THE LANDLORD'S DAUGHTER. 





A MIRTHFUL GROUP. 
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Ruby—Does Miss Gusher get her beautiful complexion from her mothers 
or father? 


Garnet- Her father, I believe. He keeps a paint shop. 








“THE ELDEST SISTER” 


AS SHE REALLY Is. 


BY EVELYN SHARP. 


\ HO does not know the traditional 
picture of the eldest sister, that 
sweet-natured, amiable, cushiony sort of 
person, who dries our tears with her 
own handkerchief, and suffers us to em- 
brace her with our sticky little hands, and 
kiss her with our jammy little mouths ? 
It is a very old 
picture, and we 
have all believed wa 
in it at some time j 
or another; but isp 
the only people ) i. 
who are tho- JAS 
roughly taken in /o4 
by it are the 
people who have 
never had an eldest sister of their own. 
The best cure for such a picture is to have 
an elder sister at once. It is impossible 
to judge from watching other people’s 
eldest sisters, for their public character 
is so misleading; for instance, they 
always kiss the “little ones” in public, 
and they do it so well that the stray 
visitor goes away charmed, and wishes she, 
too, had a nice, velvety person about the 
place who would pat her on the cheek 
and give her the best cake out of the 
dish. That is where the eldest sister 
is such a fraud. We who are younger 
sisters would like to say what happens 
when the stray visitor has departed ; 
the little ones are sent back to the 
nursery, and the eldest sister stays 
behind and finishes up the cream with a 
teaspoon. 

On Sunday the eldest sister reigns 
supreme. On Sunday we learn our Col- 
lect and try to say it to her, while she sits 
with her eyes turned away from the book 
to show that she knows it by heart 


already. But we catch her glancing down 
at it when she thinks we are not looking, 
and we begin to giggle, and are forth- 
with told that we do not realise how wrong 
it is to laugh on such a very serious occa- 
sion. I am very much afraid we do not. 
On Sunday, too, we look at the coloured 
German prints in a big Scriptural picture- 
book. Therein is Noah in a blue coat; 
and Adam in a carmine mantle, which 
might by some be considered an anachro- 
nism; and Abel lying on the ground, 
out of perspective, in a pool of crimson- 
lake which was evidently painted with 
the last. brushful of the crimson-lake 
which had coloured Cain’s coat and Cain’s 
knife and Cain’s hair ; while a hand, repre- 
senting Providence, is hanging loosely out 
of a substantial lamp-black cloud which 
looks as though it might drop down at any 
moment. And therein, too, is Moses in the 
burning bush ; and this picture we like best 
of all, for it is one mass of crimson-lake, with 
incidental splashes of gamboge to give ita 
lurid effect; and we amuse ourselves 
much by trying to fit his large and broad 
sandals, which are standing on end in the 
foreground, on to his tiny feet, which 
seem to have been placed as an after- 
thought near the hem of his garment. 
We are very fond of this picture-hook, and 
we please our eldest sister immensely by 
pointing out the principal characters in it 
correctly. Even eldest sisters do not 
know everything, and ours never guesses 
how little we should know about Noah if 
he wore a purple coat like Shem, instead 
of the blue one. 

The most annoying trait of the eldest 
sister is that she is always right. She 
always makes unpleasant prophecies, and 
they always come true. It is enough to 
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make one suspect that she got someone 
to anoint her with oil in her youth. 
Sometimes, for instance, we hire an extra 
man to help the regular gardener in the 
height of the sum- 
mer season. There 
is always a singular 
charm about an 
extra man which at 
once deceives every- 
body in the house, 
and causes the regu- 
lar gardener to give 
warning onthe spot. 
But our eldest sister 
is never deceived. 
“That man _ will 
turn out badly,” she 
says, and she accen- 
tuates her atten- 
tions to the regular gardener. Of course, 
he does turn out badly ; would he be an 
extra man if he didn’t? But our eldest 
sister has gained her point, so she snubs 
the regular gardener, who is inclined to 
presume on her indulgence, and she takes 
up the annoying and exultant attitude of 
the Delphic Oracle. We almost expect 
to find her poking about for omens among 
the bones of the chicken we had for 
dinner yesterday. 

It is the same thing if we go for a 
picnic and really mean to enjoy ourselves. 
However cloudless the day, our eldest 
sister prognosticates rain before we start; 
she puts all the mackintoshes and um- 
brellas she can find into the carriage, and 
she persists in hearing thunder in the 
distance all the way. Nobody else ever 
hears it, but when we tell her so she merely 
looks up defiantly at the blue sky as if to 
say, “So you think I’m nothing but an- 
other weak-spirited Canute, do you?” 
Certainly, if Canute had been an eldest 
sister the sea would have been compelled 
to turn back; no simple law of Nature 
could withstand her. And such is our 
confidence in her prophetic instinct that 
we lose all our spirits and wait gloomily 





for the end ; and when the storm really 
does come on the way home, which of 
course it does, she is so proud of her 
foresight that she hardly minds the rain 
at all. It is really more than we can 
bear sometimes; why should Fortune 
always be on the side of the eldest 
sister ? 

The prettiest picture of the eldest 
sister exists in the sick-room, where she 
is supposed to tend the suffering little 
one with loving, tender care. Could 
anything be more affecting than the sight 
of our eldest sister bending over us, deny- 
ing herself for our sakes, and doing all 
she can to alleviate our pain? Speaking 
as a younger sister, we do not know 
anything more painful. At all times she 
seems to think that we sadly overcrowd 
a world which is already not select 
enough for her, and that our only use 
in being here is to cause her to be the 
eldest sister. But itis the crown and top 
of our offence when we catch cold and 
have to be nursed. She might easily 
leave us to somebody else’s care, but she 
never will. 

“What touching devotion!” say her 
friends. They do not know. 

“ You deserve to suffer,” is her favourite 
remark tous; “didn't I tell you not to 
sit on that damp grass, last Thursday 
fortnight ?” 

We feel quite sure 
that if she had not told 
us not to sit on the 
damp grass on the afore- 
said date, it would never 
have given us cold ; but 
we only reply in husky 
tones that we shall be all 
right to-morrow. 

“ Allright ? That you 
won't; you don’t leave 
this room for ten days 
if I can help it”; and 
feeling that she has 
thoroughly got us this 
time, she claps on a 
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burning hot poultice unexpectedly, which, 
of course, is the last thing that ought to be 
done with a burning hot poultice, and she 
begins grumbling forthwith at the trouble 
we are causing 


her. We beg her 
not to bother 


about us, and tell 
her there is no 
need for her to 
nurse us at all; 
but this annoys 
her more than 
ever, for she can- 
not bear to have 
her self - sacrifice 
proved unneces- 
sary. 

“Just when we 
didn’t want any 
colds about the place,” she says, bearing 
down upon us viciously with the camphor- 
ated oil; “it will go through the house for 
certain ; I feel quite choky myself. Want 
of consideration for the happiness of 
others, J call it. Now keep yourself 
covered up, do, and I will read you the 
Psalms for to-day.” 

We never know why we have more 
prayers than usual when we are ill, and 
we feel it reduces us to the level of the 
poor people in the village. But we are 
glad of anything that brings a pause in 
the remedies even for a moment. 
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It is a terrible thing to be a younger 
sister. But, after all, it cannot be much 
worse than to be an eldest sister and to 
have to live up to a standard of perfection. 
For an eldest sister can never allow herself 
the small luxuries of imperfect human 
nature ; she can never eat the fruit out of 
the pie and leave the crust, because she 
has to tell her younger sisters that they 
should take it as it comes ; she can never 
have jam and butter on her bread at once, 
because she has to keep up the fiction that 
such ways are extravagant ; she can never 
leave anything on her plate at dinner-time, 
because it is her duty to point out that 
such wastefulness accounts, in some indis- 
tinct way which she never clearly explains, 
for the starvation of the masses in the 
East End. We do not know if the masses 
in the East End cease to starve when we 
do manage to clear our plates by eating 
more than we want; but our eldest 
sister’s political economy has been ac- 
quired, like her theology, mainly for the 
purposes of convenience, and on this 
occasion it only serves as a means of 
getting to the next course as soon as 
possible. 

The ways of the eldest sister are 
wary and subtle. Trusting, unknowing 
humanity must inevitably fall a victim to 
them. But there is always one person 
who knows them thoroughly well ; aud 
that is—the youngest sister. 
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A WOMAN INTERVENES.* 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


CHAPTER XV. 


) ree +s BREWSTER stood with her y maid, and were your testimonials—— 
e 


back to the door, asweet smile on her 
face. 

“This is my day for acting, Miss Long- 
worth. I think I did the réle of house- 
maid so well that it deceived several 
members of this family. I am now giving 
an imitation of yourself in your thrilling 
drama, All at Sea. Don't you think I do 
it most admirably ?” 

“ Yes,” said Edith, sitting down again. 
“T wonder you did not adopt the stage 
as a profession.” 

“T have often thought of doing so, but 
journalism is more exciting.” 

“Perhaps. Still, it has its disappoint- 
ments. When I gave my thrilling drama, 


as you call it, on shipboard, I had my 
stage accessories arranged to better advan- 


tage than you have now.” 

“Do you mean the putting off of the 
boat ?” 

“No; Imean that the electric button was 
under my hand—it was impossible for you 
to ring for help. Now, while you hold 
the door, you cannot stop me from ring- 
ing, for the bell-rope is here beside me.” 

“Yes, that is a disadvantage, I admit. 
Do you intend to ring, then, and have me 
turned out ?” 

“IT don’t think that will be necessary. 
I imagine you will go quietly.” 

“You are a pretty clever girl, Miss 
Longworth. I wish I liked you, but I 
don’t, so we won’t waste valuable time 
deploring that fact. Have you no 
curiosity to hear what I was going to tell 
you?” 

“Not the slightest; but there is one 
thing I should like to know.” 

“Oh, is there? Well, that’s human, at 
any rate. What do you wish to know ?” 

“You came here well recommended. 


How did you know I wanted a house- 
Edith paused for a word, which Jennie 
promptly supplied. 

“Forged? Oh dear no. There is no 
necessity for doing anything criminal in 
this country, if you have the money. I 
didn’t forge them—I bought them. Didn't 
you write to any of the good ladies who 
stood sponsor for me ?” 

“Yes, and received most flattering 
accounts of you.” 

“Certainly. That was part of the 
contract. Oh, you can do anything with 
money in London ; it is a most delightful 
town. Then, as for knowing there was 
a vacancy, that also was money. I bribed 
the other housemaid to leave.” 

“T see. And what object had you in 
all this ¢” 

Jennie Brewster laughed—the same 
silvery laugh that had charmed William 
an hour or two before—a laugh that 
sometimes haunted Wentworth’s memory 
in the City. She left her sentinel-like 
position at the docr, and threw herself 
into a chair. 

* Miss Longworth,” she said, “you are 
not consistent. You first pretend that 
you have no curiosity to hear what I have 
to say, then you ask me exactly what 
I was going to tell you. Of course, you 
are dying to know why I am here; you 
wouldn't be a woman if you weren't. 
Now, I’ve changed my mind, and I don’t 
intend to tell you. I will say, though, 
that my object in coming here was, first, 
to find out for myself how servants are 
treated in this country. You see, my 
sympathies are all with the women who 
work, and not with women—well, like 
yourself, for instanee.” 

“ Yes, I think you said that once be- 
fore. And how do we treat our servants ?” 
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“So far as my experience goes, very 
well indeed.” 

“Tt is most gratifying to hear you say 
this. Iwas afraid we might not have met 
your approval, And now, where shall I 
send your month’s money, Miss Brew- 
ster?” 

Jennie Brewster leaned back in her 
chair, her eyes all but closed, an angry 
light shooting from them that reminded 
Edith of her glance of hatred on board the 
steamship. A rich warm colour over- 
spread her fair face, and her tips closed 
tightly. There was a moment’s silence 
between them, then Jennie’s indignation 
passed away as quickly as it came. She 
laughed, with just a touch of restraint in 
her tone. 

“ You can say an insulting thing more 
calmly and sweetly than anyone I ever 
met before; I envy you that. When I 
say anything low down and mean, I say it 
in anger, and my voice has a certain 
amount of acridity in it. I can’t purr like 
a cat and scratch at the same time—I 
wish I could.” 

“Ts it an insult to offer you the money 
you have earned ?” 

“ Yes, it is, and you knew it was when 
you spoke. You don’t understand mea 
little bit.” 

“Ts it necessary that I should ?” 

“T don’t suppose you think it is,” said 
Jennie, meditatively, resting her elbow on 
her knee, and her chin on her palm. 
“That is where our point of view differs. 
I like to know everything. It interests 
me to learn what people think and talk 
about, and somehow it doesn’t seem to 
matter to me who the people are, for I 
was even more interested in your butier’s 
political opinions than I was in Lord 
Frederick Bingham’s. They are both 
Conservatives, but Lord Freddie seems 
shaky in his views, for you can argue him 
down in five minutes, but the butler is as 
steadfast as a rock. I do admire that 
butler. I hope you will break the news 
of my departure gently to him, for he 
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proposed to me, and he has not yet had 
his answer.” 

“There is still time,” said Edith, smiling 
in spite of herself. “Shall I ring for him?” 

“Please do not. I want to avoid a 
painful scene, because he is so sure of 
himself, and never dreams of a refusal. 
It is such a pity, too, for the butler is my 
ideal of what a member of the aristocracy 
should be. His dignity is something awe- 
inspiring, while Lord Freddie is such a 
simple, good-natured, every-day young 
fellow, that if I imported him to the 
States I am sure no one would believe he 
was a real lord. With the butler it would 
be so different,” added Jennie, with a deep 
sigh. 

“ Tt is too bad that you cannot exchange 
the declaration of the butler for one from 
Lord Frederick.” 

“Too bad!” cried Jennie, looking with 
wide open eyes at the girl before her; 
“why, bless you, I had a proposal from 
Lord Freddie two weeks before I ever 
saw the butler. 1 see you don’t believe a 
word I say. Well, you ask Lord Freddie. 
I'll introduce you and tell him you don’t 
believe he asked me to be Lady Freddie, 
if that’s the title. He'll look sheepish, 
but he won't deny it. You see when I 
found I was going to stay in England for 
a time, I wrote to the editor of The Argus 
to get me a bunch of letters of introduction 
and send them over, as I wanted particu- 
larly to study the aristocracy. So he sent 
them, and, I assure you, I found it much 
more difficult to get into your servants’ 
hall than I did into the halls of the 
nobility—hesides, it costs less to mix with 
the Upper Ten.” 

Edith sat in silence, looking with amazed 
interest at the young woman, who talked 
so rapidly that there was sometimes a 
difficulty in following what she said. 

“ No, Lord Freddie was not half so con- 
descending as the butler, neither was his 
language so well chosen; but then, I sup- 
pose, the butler’s had more practice, for 
Freddie is very young. I am exceedingly 
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disappointed with the aristocracy. They 
are not nearly so haughty as I had 
imagined them to be. But what astonishes 
me in this country is the way you women 
spoil the men. You are much too good 
to them. You pet them and fawn on 
them, and naturally they get conceited. 
It is such a pity, too; for they are nice 
fellows, most of them. It is the same 
everywhere I’ve been—servants’ hall and 
all. Why, when you meet a young 
couple, of what you are pleased to call 
the lower classes, walking in the park, 
the man hangs down his head as he 
slouches along, but the girl looks defiantly 
at you as much as to say, ‘I’ve got him. 
Bless him! What have you to say about 
it?’ while the man seems to be ashamed 
of himself, and evidently feels that he’s 
been had. . Now, a man should be made 
to understand that you’re doing him a 
great favour when you give him a civil 
word. That’s the proper state of mind 
to keep a man in, and then you can do 
what you like with him. I generally 
make him propose, so as to get it over 
before any real harm’s done, and to give 
an artistic finish to the episode. After 
that, you can be real good friends, and 
have a jolly time. That’s the way I did 
with Lord Freddie. We all went up the 
river one day—two young men friends of 
Freddie’s and two nice girls, a chaperone, 
and myself. Would you believe that 
those two girls proposed to tow us up 
stream, and the young men actually 
allowed them to do so. I was steering, and 
it made me so angry I couldn't speak. Lord 
Freddie seemed to feel that it was neces- 
sary to keep up a conversation ; but when 
I didn’t reply to him, he calmly lit his pipe 
and began to smoke. The other two re- 
clined with their hats over their eyes and, 
I think, went to sleep. Meanwhile, the 
two nice girls trudged along the bank to- 
gether, pulling the rope. I would have 
sunk the boat if I could, but I didn’t know 
how. Well, when we got to the place 
where we were to have tea, the young 
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men said it was jolly nice of the girls to 
tow them so far; then they went and 
sprawled under some trees, leaving the 
complacent girls to get tea ready. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. I went up 
to the three sprawlers under the tree, and, 
bidding them good-bye, I started down 
the tow-path. Lord Freddie sprang up, 
and came running after me, asking where 
I was going. I told him I was going to 
walk back to London. He laughed, and 
said I couldn’t; it was fifty miles away. 
But when he saw I was in earnest, he 
became anxious to know what the matter 
was. [ told him I thought I had come 
out with three gentlemen, but, finding I 
was mistaken, I was going back. He got 
very red, and then I just gave him my 
opinion of him and his friends, coming 
out with three girls and paying no more 
attention to them than if they were three 
dolls. That settled things. Freddie apo- 
logised, and he said he would go back and 
shake the brutes up a bit, which, I sup- 
pose, he did, for the brutes were as nice 
as could be to us after that. When Freddie 
and [ were towing the boat back, he pro- 
posed, and I laughed at him. After a 
while he began to laugh, too, and so we 
had a splendid time. What a lovely little 
river the Thames is, isn’t it? A nice, 
clean, little pocket river. I would like to 
buy it, and put it in our backyard in 
America, just to sit and look at it. Now, 
here am I, chattering away as if I were 
paid for talking instead of writing. Why 
do you look at me so? Don’t you believe 
what I tell you ?” 

“Yes. I believe all you say. What 
I can’t understand is, why a bright girl 
like you should enter a house and—well 
—do what you have done here, for 
instance.” 

“Why shouldn’t 1? I am after accu- 
rate information. I get it in my own 
way. Your writers here tell how the 
poor live, and that sort of thing. They 
enter the houses of the poor quite 
unblushingly, and print their impressions 
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of the poverty-stricken homes. Now why 
should the rich man be exempt from a 
similar investigation ?” 

“Tn either case it is the work of a 
spy.” 

“ Yes, but a spy is not a dishonourable 
person—at least he need not be. I saw a 
monument in Westminster Abbey to a 
man who was hanged asa spy. A spy 
must be brave; he must have nerve, 
caution, and resource. He sometimes 
does more for his country than a whole 
regiment. Oh, there are worse persons 
than spies in this world.” 

“T suppose there are, still 

“Yes, I know. It is easy for persons 
with plenty of money to moralise on the 
shortcomings of others. [I'll tell you a 
secret. I’m writing a book, and if it’s a 
success, then good-bye to journalism. I 
don’t like the spy business myself any 
too well; I'm afraid England is con- 
taminating me, and if I stayed here a few 
years I might degenerate so far as to 
think your newspapers interesting. By 


” 


the way, do you know Mr. Wentworth’s 


address ?” 

Edith hesitated a moment, and at last 
answered: “ Yes, I do.” 

“Will you give itto me? I think I 
ought to write him a note of apology for 
all the anxiety I caused him on board 
ship. You may not believe it, but I 
have actually had some twinges of con- 
science over that episode. I suppose 
that’s why I partially forgive you for 
stopping the cablegram.” 

Edith Longworth was astonished at 
herself for giving the address to the young 
woman, but she gave it, and the Lady 
Slavey departed in peace, saying, by way 
of farewell: “I’m not going to write up 
your household, after all.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHEN the new offices of The Canadian 
Mica Mining Company, Limited, were 
completed, Kenyon took charge of them. 
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He was somewhat overpowered by their 
grandeur, and he thought that unneces- 
sary expense had been incurred in the 
fittings, but as they were now in for it, 
he said nothing, although a shiver of fear 
ran over him when he thought of the pos- 
sible failure of his scheme, leaving the 
rapidly accumulating debt hanging over 
him. He occupied a desk in one of the 
back rooms, while a clerk in the front 
office gave away prospectuses to all who 
called, and furnished useful knowledge to 
an inquiring public. Most of Kenyon’s 
callers were newspaper canvassers who 
wanted advertisements, which John at 
that moment was unable to supply. An 
oily young man, whose cast of counten- 
ance indicated that he belonged to a 
shrewd, thrifty, and money-making race, 
said he was commissioned by The Financial 
Field to get particulars about the mine, 
and this information Kenyon readily sup- 
plied, feeling glad that no advertisement 
was asked for. 

Longworth was seldom at the new 
offices. He was busy seeing acquaint- 
ances who would take stock in the Mining 
Company. He constantly cautioned his 
partners against being in too much of a 
hurry, and he amazed Wentworth by in- 
forming him that he had overcome the 
objections and secured the co-operation of 
Melville, who had reported so unfavour- 
ably about the mineral, thus showing 
that anything could be accomplished if 
you took your time overit. A Mr. King, 
also connected with the china works, had 
promised his assistance. 

The first meeting of proposed share- 
holders was set for Monday afternoon, 
and Longworth expressed his belief that 
the forming of the Company would be 
accomplished before the week was out. 

One day when Kenyon entered the 
office, the clerk said to him : 

“That young gentleman has been here 
twice to see you. He said it was very 
important, sir.” 

“ What young gentleman ?” 
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“The gentleman—here is his card— 
who belongs to The Financial Field, sir.” 

“ Did he leave any message ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he said he would call again 
at three o’clock.” 

“Very good,” said Kenyon, and he be- 
gan compiling the address to the proposed 
subscribers. 

At three o’clock the smooth, oily gentle- 
man from The Financial Field put in an 
appearance, 

“Ah, Mr. Kenyon,” he said, “I am 
glad to meet you. I called in twice but 
had not the good fortune to find you in. 
Can I see you in private for a moment ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Kenyon. ‘Come 
into the Directors’ room,” and into the 
Directors’ room they went, Kenyon closing 
the door behind them. 

“ Now,” said the representative of The 
Financial Field, “I have brought you a 
proof of the editorial which we propose 
using, and which I am desired by the 
proprietor to show you, so that it may be 
free, if possible, from any error. We are 
very anxious to have things correct in The 
Financial Field,” and with this he handed 
to John a long slip of white paper with a 
column of printed matter upon it. 

The article was headed “ The Canadian 
Mica Mining Company, Limited.” It 
went on to show what the mine had been, 
what it had done, and what chances there 
were for investors getting a good return 
for their money by buying the shares. 
John read it through carefully. 

“That is a very handsome article,” he 
said, “and it is without an error, so far 
as I can see.” 

“T am glad you think so,” replied the 
young gentleman, folding up the proof 
and putting it in his inside pocket. ‘ Now, 
as I said before, although I am not the 
advertising canvasser of The Financial Field, 
I thought I would see you with reference 
to an advertisement for the paper.” 

“ Well, you see, we have not had a meet- 
ing of the proposed stockholders yet, and 
we are not in a position to give any adver- 
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tisements about. the mine. I have no 
doubt advertisements will be given, and, 
of course, your paper will be remembered 
among the rest.” 

“ Ah,” said the young man, “that is 
hardly satisfactory to us. We have a 
vacant half-page for Monday—the very 
best position in the paper, which the 
proprietor thought you would like to 
secure.” 

“ As I said, a moment ago, we are not 
in a position to secure it. It is premature 
to talk of advertising at the present state 
of affairs.” 

“I think, you know, it will be to your 
interest to take the half page. The price 
is £300, and besides that amount we 
should like to have some shares in the 
Company.” 

“Do you mean £300 for one insertion 
of the advertisement ?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“Doesn't that strike you as being a 
trifle exorbitant ? Your paper has a com- 
paratively limited circulation, and they 
do not ask us anything like that price 
even in the large dailies.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir, the large dailies are 
quite different. They have a tremendous 
circulation, it is true, but it is not the 
kind of circulation we have. No other 
paper circulates so largely among in- 
vestors as Zhe Financial Field. It is 
read by exactly the class of people you 
desire to reach, and I may say that, 
except through Zhe Field, you cannot get 
at some of the best men in the city.” 

“ Well, admitting all that, as I have 
said once or twice, we are not yet in a 
position to give an advertisement.” 

“Then I am very sorry to say that we 
cannot, on Monday, publish the article I 
have shown you.” 

“Very well, I cannot help it. You 
are not compelled to print it unless you 
wish. I am not sure, either, that pub- 
lishing the article on Monday would do 
us any good. It would be premature, as 
I say. Weare not yet ready to court 
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publicity until we have had our first 
meeting of proposed stockholders.” 

“When is your first meeting of stock- 
holders ?” 

“On Monday, at three o'clock.” 

“Very well, we could put that an- 
nouncement in another column, and I 
am sure you would find the attendance 
at your meeting would be very largely and 
substantially increased.” 

“ Possibly ; but I decline to do any- 
thing till after the meeting.” 

“T think you would find it pay you 
extremely well to take that half-page.” 

“T am not questioning the fact at all. 
I am merely saying what I have said to 
everyone else, that we are not ready to 
consider advertising.” 

“T am sorry we cannot come to an 
arrangement, Mr. Kenyon, very sorry, 
indeed,” and, saying this, he took another 
proof-sheet out of his pocket, which he 
handed to Kenyon. “If we cannot come 
to an understanding, the Manager has 


determined to print this, instead of the 


article I showed you. Would you kindly 
glance over it, because we should like to 
have it as correct as possible.” 

Kenyon opened his eyes, and unfolded 
the paper. The heading was the same, 
but he had read only a sentence or two 
when he found that The Mica Mine was 
one of the greatest swindles ever at- 
tempted on poor old innocent financial 
London ! 

“Do you mean to say,” cried John, 
looking up at him with his anger 
kindling, “that if I do not bribe you to 
the extent of £300, besides giving you an 
unknown quantity of stock, you wiil pub- 
lish this libel ¢” 

“T donot say it is a libel,” said the 
young man, smoothly; “that would be 
a matter for the courts to decide. You 
might sue us for libel if you thought we 
had treated you badly. I may say that 
has been tried several times, but with in- 
different success.” 

“But do you mean to tell me that you 
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intend to publish this article if I do not 
pay you the £300?” 

“Yes; putting it crudely, that is 
exactly what I do mean.” 

Kenyon rose in his wrath and flung 
open the coor. 

“TI must ask you to leave this place, 
and leave it at once. If you ever put in 
an appearance here again while I am in 
the office, I will call a policeman and have 
you arrested.” 

“‘ My dear sir,” expostulated the other, 
suavely, “ it is merely a matter of business. 
If you find it impossible to deal with us, 
there is no harm done. If our paper has 
no influence we cannot possibly injure 
you. That, of course, is entirely for you 
to judge. If, any time between now and 
Sunday night, you conclude to act other- 
wise, a wire to our office will hold things 
over until we have had an opportunity of 
coming to an arrangement with you. If 
not, this article will be published on Mon- 
day morning. I wish you a very good 
afternoon, sir.” 

John said nothing, but watched his 
visitor out on the pavement and then re- 
turned to the making of his report. 

On Monday morning, as he came in by 
train, his eye caught a flaming poster on 
one of the bill boards at the station. It 
was headed Financial Field, and the next 
line, in heavy black letters, was “The 
Mica Mining Swindle.” Kenyon called a 
newsboy to him, and bought a copy of 
the paper. There, in leaded type, was 
the article before him. It seemed, some- 
how, much more important on the printed 
page then it had looked in the proof. 

As he read it he noticed an air of truth- 
ful sincerity about the article that had 
escaped him during the brief glance he 
had given it on Friday. It went on to 
say that the Austrian Mining Company 
had sunk a good deal of money in the 
Mine, and that it had never paid a penny 
of dividends—that they merely kept on 
the Mine at a constant loss to themselves 
in the hope of being able to swindle some 
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confiding investors—but that even their 
designs were as nothing compared to the 
barefaced attempt at swindling contem- 
plated by John Kenyon. He caught his 
breath as he saw his own name in print. 
It was a shock for which he was not pre- 
pared, as he had not noticed it in the 
proof. Then he readon, It seemed that 
this man, Kenyon, had secured the Mine 
at something like ten thousand pounds, 
and was trying to shove it off on the 
unfortunate British public at the enormous 
increase of two hundred thousand pounds ; 
but this nefarious attempt would doubt- 
less be frustrated so long as there were 
papers of the integrity of the Financial 
Field that took the risk and expense of 
making such an exposure as was here set 
forth. 

The article possessed a singular fascina- 
tion for Kenyon. He read and re-read it 
in a dazed way as if the statement referred 
to some other person, and he could not 
help feeling sorry for that person. 

He still had the paper in his hand as he 


walked up the street, and he felt numbed 


and dazed as if someone had _ struck 
hima blow. He was nearly run over in 
crossing one of the thoroughfares, and 
heard an outburst of profanity directed at 
him from a cab driver and a man on a 
bus; but he heeded them not; walking 
through the crowd like one under a spell. 

He passed the door of his own gorgeous 
office, and walked a considerable distance 
up the street before he realised what he 
had done. Then he turned back again, 
and, just at the doorstep, paused with a 
pang at his heart : 

“T wonder if Edith Longworth will 
read that article,” he said to himself. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN John Kenyon entered his office, 
it seemed to him that his clerk looked at 
him askance. He imagined that innocent 
gentleman had been reading the article in 
The Financial Field, but the truth is John 


was hardly in a frame of mind to form a 
correct opinion on what other people had 
been doing. Everybody he met in the 
street, it seemed to him, was discussing 
the article in The Financial Field. 

He asked if anybody had been in that 
morning, and was told there had been no 
callers. Then he passed into the Directors’ 
room, closed the door behind him, sat 
down on a chair and leaned his head on 
his hands with his elbows on the table. 
In this position Wentworth found him 
some time later, and when John looked up 
his face was haggard and aged. 

“ Ah, I see you have read it.” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you think Longworth is at the 
bottom of that article ?” 

John shook his head, ‘‘ Oh, no,” he said, 
“he had nothing whatever to do with it.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

Kenyon related exactly had 
passed between the oily young man of 7he 
Financial Field and himself in that very 
room. While this recital was going on, 
Wentworth walked up and down, ex- 
pressing his opinion, now and then, in 
remarks that were short and pithy but 
hardly fit for publication. When the 
story was done he turned on Kenyon. 

“Well,” he said, “there is nothing for 
it but to sue the paper for libel.” 

“ What good will that do?” 

“What good will itdo! Do you mean 
to say that you intend to sit here under 
such an imputation as they have cast upon 
you, and do nothing? What good will it 
do? It will do all the good in the world.” 

“We cannot form our Company and 
sue the paper at the same time. All our 
energies will have to be directed towards 
the matter we have in hand.” 

“ But, my dear John, don’t you see the 
effect of that article? How can we form 
our Company if such a lie remains unchal- 
lenged? Nobody will look at our pro: 
posals. Every one will say, ‘What have 
you done about the article that appeared 
in the Financial Field?’ If we say we 


what 
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have done nothing, then, of course, the 
natural inference is that we are a pair of 
swindJers, and that our scheme is a 
fraud.” 

“T have always thought,” said John, 
“that the capitalisation is too high.” 

“Really, I believe you think that 
article is not so unfair after all. John, 
I'm astonished at you!” 

* But if we do commence a libel suit, it 
cannot be finished before our option has 
expired. If we tell people that we have 
begun to sue the Financial Field for libel, 
they will merely say they prefer to wait 
and hear what the result of the case is. 
By that time our chances of forming a 
company will be gone.” 

“There is a certain amount of truth in 
that ; nevertheless, I do not see how we 
are to go on with our Company unless 
suit for libel is at least begun.” 

Before John could reply there was a 
knock at the door, and the clerk entered 
with a letter in his hand which had just 
come in. Kenyon tore it open, read it, 
and then tossed it across the table to 
Wentworth. Wentworth saw the name 
of their firm of solicitors at the top of the 
letter paper. Then he read : 

** Dear Str, 

** You have, doubtless, seen the article 
in the Financial Ficld of this morning, refer- 
ring to The Canadian Mica Mining Company. 
We should be pleased to know what action you 
intend to take in the matter. We may say that, 
in justice to our reputation, we can no longer 
represent your Company unless a suit is brought 
against the paper which contains the article. 

‘** Yours truly, 
“W. Hawk.” 


Wentworth laughed with a certain 
bitterness. ‘“ Well,” he said, “if it has 
come to such a pass that Hawk fears for 
his reputation, the sooner we begin a 
libel suit against the paper the better!” 

“ Perhaps,” said John, with a look of 
agony on his face, “you will tell me 
where the money is to come from. The 
moment we get into the Law Courts 
money will simply have to flow like 
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water, and doubtless, the Field has 
plenty of it. It will add to their reputa- 
tion, and they will make a boast that 
they are fighting the battle of the in- 
vestor in London. Everything is grist 
that comes to their mill. Meanwhile, we 
shall be paying out money, or we shall be 
at a tremendous disadvantage, and the 
result of it all will probably be a disagree- 
ment of the jury and practical ruin for 
us. You see, I have no witnesses.” 

“ Yes, but what about the mine? How 
can we go on without vindicating our- 
selves ?” 

Before anything further could be said, 
young Mr. Longworth came in, looking as 
cool, calm, and unruffied as if there were 
no such things in the world as financial 
newspapers. 

“ Diseussing it, I see,” were his first 
words. 

“ Yes,” said Wentworth, “I am very 
glad you have come. We have a little 
difference of opinion in the matter of 
that article. Kenyon here is averse to 
suing that paper for libel ; I am in favour 
of prosecuting it. Now what do you 
say ?” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Longworth, 
“Tam delighted to be able to agree with 
Mr. Kenyon for once. Sue them! Why 
certainly not. That is just what they 
want.” 

“ But,” said Wentworth, “if we do not, 
who is going to look at our mine ?” 

“Exactly the same number of people 
as would look at it before the article 
appeared.” 

“Don’t you think it will have any 
effect ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ But look at this letter from your own 
lawyers on the subject.” Wentworth 
handed Longworth the letter from Hawk. 
Longworth adjusted his glass and read it 
carefully through. 

“By jove!” he said, with a laugh, “I 
call that good; I call that distinctly 
good. I had no idea old Hawk was such 
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a humourist! His reputation, indeed ; 
well, that beats me! All that Hawk 
wants is another suit on his hands. I wish 
you would let me keep this letter. I 
will have some fun with my friend Hawk 
over it.” 

“ You are welcome to the letter, so far 
as I am concerned,” said Wentworth ; 
“but do you mean to say, Mr. Longworth, 
that we have to sit here calmly under 
this imputation and do nothing ?” 

“*T mean to say nothing of the kind ; 
but I don’t propose to play into their 
hands by suing them ; at least, I should 
not if it were my case instead of Kenyon’s.” 

“ What would you do?” 

“T would let them sue me if they 
wanted to do. Of course, their canvasser 
called to see you, didn’t he, Kenyon ?” 

“Ves, he did.” 

“He told you that he had a certain 
amount of space to sell for a certain sum 
in cash ¢” 

“Ves,” 

“ And, if you did not buy that space, 


this certain article would appear ; whereas, 
if you did, an article of quite a different 
complexion would be printed 1” 

“You seem to know all ‘about it,” said 
Kenyon, suspiciously. 

“Of course I do, my dear boy. 


Every- 
body knows all about it. That’s the way 
those papers make their money. I think, 
myself, as a general rule, it is cheaper to 
buy them off. I believe my uncle always 
does that when he has anything special on 
hand, and doesn’t want to be bothered 
with outside issues. But we haven’t done 
so in this instance, and this is the result. 
It can be easily remedied yet, mind you, 
if you like. All that you have to do 
is to pay his price, and there will be an 
equally lengthy article saying that, from 
outside information received with regard 
to The Canadian Mining Company, he 
regrets very much that the former article 
was an entire mistake, and that there is 
no more secure investment in England 
than this particular mine. But now, 


when he has come out with his editorial, 
I think it isn’t worth while to have any 
further dealings with him. Anything he 
can say now will not matter. He has 
done all the harm he can. But I would 
at once put the boot on the other foot. I’ 
would write down all the circumstances 
just as they happened—give the name of 
the young man who called upon you, tell 
exactly the price he demanded for his 
silence, and I will have that printed in an 
opposition paper to-morrow. Then it 
will be our friend, The Financial Field’s, 
turn to squirm! He will say it is all a 
lie, of course, but nobody will believe 
him, and we can tell him, from the opposi- 
tion paper, that if it is a lie he is perfectly 
at liberty to sue us for libel. Let him 
begin the suit if he wants todo so. Let 
him defend his reputation. Sue him for 
libel! I know a game worth two of that. 
Could you get out the statement before 
the meeting to-night ?” 

Kenyon, who had been looking, for the 
first time in his life, gratefully at Long- 
worth, said he could. 

“Very well ; just set it down in your 
own words as plainly as possible, and give 
date, hour, and full particulars. Sign 
your name to it, and I will take it when 
I come to the meeting this afternoon. It 
would not be a bad plan to read it to 
those who are here. There is nothing 
like fighting the devil with fire. Fight a 
paper with another paper! Nothing 
new, I suppose ?” 

“No,” said Kenyon; “nothing new 
except what we are discussing.” 

“ Well, don’t let that trouble you. Do 
as I say, and we will begin an interesting 
controversy. People like a fight, and it 
will attract attention to the mine. Good- 
bye. I shall see you this afternoon.” 
And with that he was gone, leaving both 
Kenyon and Wentworth in a much hap- 
pier frame of mind than that in which he 
had found them. 

“TI say, Kenyon,” said Wentworth, 
“that fellow isa trump. His advice has 
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cleared the air wonderfully. I believe 
his plan is the best after all, and, as you 
say, we have no money for an expensive 
law suit. 1 will leave you now to get on 
with your work, and will be back at three 
o'clock.” 

At that hour John had his statement 
concluded. The first man in was Long- 
worth, who read it with approval, merely 
suggesting a change here and there, which 
was duly made. Then he put the com- 
munication into an envelope, and sent it 
to the editor of the opposition paper. 
Wentworth came in next, then Melville, 
then Mr. King. After this they all ad- 


journed to the Directors’ room, and ina 
few minutes the others were present. 

“ Now,” said Longworth, “as we are all 
here, I do not see any necessity for delay. 
You have probably read the article that 


appeared in this morning’s Financial 
Field. Mr. Kenyon has written a state- 
ment in relation to that which gives the 
full particulars of the inside of a very dis- 
reputable piece of business. It was 
merely an attempt at blackmailing which 
failed. I intended to have had the state- 
ment read to you, but we thought it best 
to get it off as quickly as possible, and it 
will appear to-morrow in The Financial 
/agle, where, I hope, you will all read it. 
Now, Mr. Kenyon, perhaps you will tell 
us something about the mine.” 

Kenyon, like many men of worth and 
not of words, was a very poor speaker. 
He seemed confused, and was often a 
little obscure in his remarks, but he was 
listened to with great attention by those 
present. He was helped here and there 
hy a judicious question from young Long- 
worth, and when he sat down the impres- 
sion was not so bad as might have been 
expected. After a moment’s silence, it 
was Mr. King who spoke. 

“ As I take it,” he said, “all we wish to 
know is this: Is the mine what it is repre- 
sented to be? Is the mineral the best for 
the use Mr. Kenyon has indicated? Is 
there a sufficient quantity of that mineral 
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in the mountain he speaks of to make it 
worth while to organize this Company ? 
It seems to me that this can only be 
answered by some practical man going out 
there and seeing the mine for himself. 
Mr. Melville is, I understand, a practical 
man. If he has the time to spare, I would 
propose that he should go to America, see 
this mine, and report.” 

Another person asked when the option 
on the mine ran out. This was answered 
by young Longworth, who said that the 
person who went over and reported on 
the mine could cable the word “right” or 
“wrong”; then there would be time to act 
in London in getting up the list of sub- 
scribers. 

“‘T suppose,” said another, “ that in case 
of delay there would be no trouble in re- 
newing the option for a month or two ?” 

To this Kenyon replied that he did not 
know. The owners might put a higher 
price on the property, or the mine night 
be producing more mica than it had been 
heretofore, and they perhaps might not 
be inclined to sell. He thought that 
things should be arranged so that there 
would be no necessity of asking for an 
extension of the option, and to this they 
all agreed. 

Melville then said he had no objection 
to taking a trip to Canada. It was 
merely a question of the amount of the 
mineral in sight, and he thought he could 
determine that as well as anybody else. 
And so the matter was about to be 
settled, when young Longworth rose, and 
said that he was perfectly willing to go 
to Canada himself, in company with Mr. 
Melville, and that he would pay all his 
own expenses, and give them the benefit 
of his opinion as well. This was re- 
ceived with applause, and the meeting ter- 
minated. Longworth shook hands with 
Kenyon and Wentworth. 

“‘ We will sail by the first steamer,” he 
said, “and, as I may not see you again, 
you might write me a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Von Brent, and tell him that 
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I am acting for you im this affair. That 
will make matters smooth in getting the 
extension of the option, if it should be 
necessary.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


KENYON was on his way to lunch next 
day when he met Wentworth at the 
door. 

“Going to eat?” asked the latter. 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well; I'll go with you. I 
couldn't stay last night to have a talk with 
you over the meeting ; but what did you 
think of it ?” 

“Well, considering the article which 
appeared in the morning, and considering 
also the exhibition I made of myself in 
attempting to explain the merits of the 
mine, I think things went off rather 
smoothly.” 

“SodolI. It doesn’t strike you that 
they went off a little too smoothly, does 
it ?” 


* What do you mean ?” 
“T don’t know exactly what I mean. 
I merely wanted to get your own opinion 


about it. You see, I have attended a 
great many gatherings of this sort, and it 
struck me there was a certain cut-and- 
driedness about the meeting. I can’t say 
whether it impressed me favourably or 
unfavourably, but I noticed it.” 

“T still don’t understand what you 
mean.” 

“Well, as a general thing in such 
meetings, when a man gets up and pro- 
poses a certain action there is some oppo- 
sition, or somebody has a suggestion to 
make, or something better to propose, 
or thinks he has, and so there is a good 
deal of talk. Now, when King got up 
and proposed calmly that Melville should 
go to America, it appeared to me rather 
an extraordinary thing to do, unless he 
had consulted Melville beforehand.” 

“Perhaps he had done so.” 

“ Yes, perhaps. What do you think of 
it all ?” 
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Kenyon mused for a moment before he 
replied: “As I said before, I thought 
things went off very smoothly. Whom 
do you suspect—young Longworth ?” 

“T do not know whom I suspect. I 
am merely getting anxious about the 
shortness of the time. I think, myself, you 
ought to go to America. There is no- 
thing to be done here. You should go, 
see Von Brent, and get a renewal of the 
option. Don’t you see that when they 
get over there, allowing them a few days 
in New York and a day or two to get out 
to the mine, we shall have little more 
than a week, after the cable despatch 
comes, in which to do anything, should 
they happen to report unfavourably.” 

“Yes, I see that; still it is only a 
question of facts on which they have to 
report, and you know, as well as I do, that 
no truthful men can report unfavourably 
on what we have stated. We have under- 
stated the case in every instance.” 

“T know that. I am perfectly well 
aware of that. Everything is all right if 
—if—Longworth is dealing honestly with 
us. If he is not, then everything is all 
wrong, and I should feel a great deal 
easier if we had in our possession another 
three months’ option of the mine. We 
are now at the fag-end of this option, 
and, it seems to me, as protection 
to ourselves, we ought either to write to 
Von Brent—by the way, have you ever 
written to him ?” 

“T wrote one letter telling him how we 
were getting on, but have received no 
answer ; perhaps he is not in Ottawa at 
present.” 

“ Well, I think you ought to go to the 
mines with Longworth and Melville. It 
is the conjunction of those two men that 
makes me suspicious. I can’t tell what 1 
suspect. I can give nothing definite, but 
I have a vague uneasiness when I think 
that the man who tried to mislead us 
regarding the value of the mineral, is 
going with the man who has led us into 
all this expense; he who refused to go 
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into the matter in the first place, pre- 
tended he had forgotten all about it in 
the second place, and then suddenly de- 
veloped an interest.” 

John knitted his brows and said nothing. 

“T dont want to worry you about it, 
but I do want to have your candid opinion. 
What had we better do?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said John, after a 
pause, “that we can do nothing. It isa 
very perplexing situation. I think, how- 
ever, we should turn it over in our minds 
for a few days, and then I can get to 
America in plenty of time, if necessary.” 

“ Very well, suppose we give them ten 
days to get to the mine and reply. If no 
reply comes by the eleventh day, then you 
will still have eighteen or nineteen days 
before the option expires. Put it at twelve 
days. I propose if you hear nothing by 
then, you go over.” 

“ Right,” said John, “ we may take that 
as settled.” 

“By the way, you got an invitation 
did you not i 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you going ?” 

“T do not know. I should like to go, 
and yet, you know, I am entirely unused 
to fashionable assemblages. I should not 
know what to say or do while I was 
there.” 

“As I understand, it is not to be a 
fashionable party, but merely a little 
friendly gathering which Miss Longworth 
gives because her cousin is about to sail 
for Canada. I don’t want to flatter you, 
John, at all, but I imagine Miss Long- 
worth would be rather disappointed if you 
did not put in an appearance. Besides, as 
we are partners with Longworth in this, 
and as he is going away on account of the 
mine, I think it would be a little ungracious 
of us not to go.” 

“Very well, I will go. Shall I call for 
you, or will you conie for me?” 

“T will call for you, and we will go 
there together inacab. Be ready about 
eight o'clock.” 
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The mansion of the Longworths was 
brilliantly lighted that night, and John 
felt rather faint-hearted as he stood on 
the steps before going in. The chances 
are he would not have had the courage to 
announce himself if his friend Wentworth 
had not been with him. George, how- 
ever, had no such qualms, and was much 
more used to this kind of thing than his 
comrade. So they went in together, and 
were warmly greeted by the young hostess. 

“It is so kind of you to come,” she 
said, “on such short notice. I was afraid 
you might have had some prior engage- 
ment, and would have found it impossible 
to get here.” 

“You must not think that of me,” said 
Wentworth, “1 was certain to come; but 
I must confess my friend Kenyon, here, 
was rather difficult to manage. Ce seems 
to frown on fashionable assemblages, and 
actually had the coolness to propose that 
we should both have prior engagements.” 

Edith looked reproachfully at Kenyon, 
who flushed to’ the temples, as was usual 
with him, and said : 

‘“Now, Wentworth, that is unfair. You 
must not mind what he says, Miss Long- 
worth ; he likes to bring confusion on me, 
and he knows how to do it. I certainly 
said nothing about a prior engagement.” 

‘Well, now you are here, I hope you 
will enjoy yourselves. It is quite an in- 
formal little gathering, with nothing to 
abash even Mr. Kenyon.” 

They found young Longworth there in 
company with Melville, who was to be his 
companion on the voyage. He shook 
hands, but without exhibiting the pleasure 
at meeting them which his cousin had 
shown. 

“My cousin,” said the young man, 
“seems resolved to make the going of the 
prodigal nephew an occasion for killing 
the fatted calf. I’m sure I don’t know 
why, unless it is that she is glad to be rid 
of me for a month.” 

Edith laughed at this, .and left the men 
together. Wentworth soon contrived to 
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make himself very agreeable to the young 
ladies who were present; but John, it 
must be admitted, felt awkward and out 
of place. He was not enjoying himself. 
He caught himself now and then follow- 
ing Edith Longworth with his eyes ; and 
when he realised he was doing this, he 
abruptly looked at the floor, In her 
handsome evening dress she gppeared 
supremely lovely, and this John Kenyon 
admitted to himself with a sigh, for her 
very loveliness seemed to place her further 
and further away from him. Somebody 
played something on the piano, and this 
was, in a way, a respite for John. He 
felt that nobody was looking at him. Then 
a young man gave a recitation, which was 
very well received, and Kenyon began to 
forget his uneasiness. A German gentle- 
man with long hair sat down at the piano 
with a good deal of importance in his de- 


meanour. There was much arranging of 


music, and, finally, when the leaves were 
settled to his satisfaction, there was a 
tremendous crash of chords, the beginning 


of what was evidently going to be a 
troublesome time for the piano. In the 
midst of this hurricane of sound, John 
Kenyon became aware that Edith Long- 
worth had sat down beside him. 

“T have got everyone comfortably set- 
tled with everyone else,” she said in a 
whisper to him, “and you seem to be the 
only one who is, as it were, out in the cold, 
so you see I have done you the honour to 
come and talk to you.” 

“Tt is indeed an honour,” said John, 
earnestly. 

“Oh, really,” said the young woman, 
laughing very softly, “ you must not take 
things so seriously. I didn’t mean quite 
what I said, you know—that was only, as 
the children say, ‘ pretended,’ but you 
take one’s light remarks as if they were 
most weighty sentences. Now you must 
look as if you were entertaining me 
charmingly, whereas I have sat down be- 
side you to have a very few minutes’ talk 
on business. I know it’s very bad form 
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to talk business at an evening party, but 
you see I have no other chance to speak 
with you. I understand you have had 
several meetings of shareholders, and yet 
you never sent me an invitation, although 
I told you that I wished to help you in 
forming a company, but that is the way 
you business men always treat a woman.” 

“ Really, Miss Longworth,” began Ken- 
yon, but she speedily interrupted him. 

“Tam not going to let you make any 
explanation. I have come over here to 
enjoy scolding you, and I am not to be 
cheated out of my pleasure.” 

“| think,” said John, “if you knew how 
much I have suffered during this last day 
or two, you would be very lenient with 
me. Did you read that article upon me 
in The Financial Field ?” 

“No, I did not, but I read your reply 
to it this morning, and I think it was ex- 
cellent.” 

“‘ Ah, that was hardly fair. A person 
should read both sides of the question 
before passing judgment.” 

“Tt is a woman’s idea of fairness,” said 
Edith, “to read what pertains to her 
friend, and to form her judgment without 
hearing the other side. But you must not 
think I am going to forego scolding you 
because of my sympathy with you. Don’t 
you remember you promised to let me 
know how your company was getting on 
from time to time, and here I have never 
had a word from you; .now tell me how 
you have been getting on 1” 

“T hardly know, but I think we are 
getting on very well indeed. You know, 
of course, that your cousin is going to 
America to report upon the mine, -As I 
have stated nothing but what is perfectly 
true about the property,.there can be no 
question as to what that report will be, so it 
seems to me everything is going on nicely.” 

‘‘Why do not you go to America ?” 

“ Ah, well, I am an interested party, 
and those who are thinking of going in 
with us have my report already. It is 
necessary to corroborate that. When it 
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is corroborated, I expect we shall have no 
trouble in forming the company.” 

“And was William chosen by those 
men to go to Canada?” 

“He was not exactly chosen; he 
volunteered. Mr. Melville here was the 
one who was chosen.” 

“And why Mr. Melville more than 
you, for instance ?” 

“Well, as I said, I am out of the 
question because I am an_ interested 
party. Melville is a man connected with 
china works, and as such, in a measure, 
an expert.” 

“Ts Mr. Melville a friend of yours ?” 

“No, he is not. I never saw him 
until he came to the meeting.” 

“Do you know,” she said, lowering her 
voice and bending towards him, “that I 
do not like Mr. Melville’s face ?” 

Kenyon glanced at Melville, who was 
at the other side of the room, and Edith 
went on, “You must not look at people 
when I mention them in that way, or 


they will know we are talking about 


them. I do not like his face. He is too 
handsome a man, and I don’t like hand- 
some men.” 

“Don’t you, really,” said John ; “then 
you ought to ” Edith laughed softly, 
a low, musical laugh that was not heard 
above the piano din, and was intended 
for John alone, and to his ears it was the 
sweetest music he had ever heard. 

“T know what you were going to say,” 
she said ; “ you were going to say that in 
that case I ought to like you. Well, I do; 
that is why I am taking such an interest 
in your mine, and in your friend, Mr. 
Wentworth. And so my cousin volun- 
teered to go to Canada. Now I think 
you ought to go yourself.” 

“Why ?” said Kenyon, startled that 
she should have touched the point that 
had been discussed between Wentworth 
and himself. 

“T can only give you a woman's 
reason ‘because I do.’ It seems to me 
you ought to be there to know what 
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they report at the time they do report. 
Perhaps they won’t understand the mine 
without your explanation, and then you 
see, an adverse report might come back in 
perfect good faith. I think you ought to 
go to America, Mr. Kenyon.” 

“That is just what George Wentworth 
says.” 

“Does he? I always thought he was 
a very sensible young man, and now I am 
sure of it. Well, I must not stay here 
gossiping with you on business. I see 
the professor is going to finish, and so I 
shall have to look after my other guests. 
If I don’t see you again this evening, or 
have another opportunity of speaking with 
you, think over what I have said.” And 
then, with the most charming hypocrisy, 
the young woman thanked the professor 
for the music to which she had not lis- 
tened in the least. 

“Well, how did you enjoy yourself ?” 
said Wentworth, when they had got 
outside again. It was a clear, starlight 
night, and they had resolved to walk home 
together. 

“T enjoyed myself very well indeed,” 
answered Kenyon ; “much better than I 
expected. It was a little awkward at 
first, but I got over that.” 

“T noticed you did—with help.” 

“Yes, ‘ with help.’” 

“ Tf you are inclined to rave, John, now 
that we are under the stars, remember I 
am a close confidant, and a sympathetic 
listener. I should like to hear you rave, 
just to learn how an _ exasperatingly 
sensible man acts under the mania.” 

“JT shall not rave about anything, 
George, but I will tell you something. I 
am going to Canada.” 

“ Ah, did she speak about that ?” 

“She did.” 

“ And, of course, her advice at once 
decides the matter, after my most cogent 
arguments have failed ?” 

“Don't be offended, George, but—it 
does.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





OUR ENGLISH GIRLS. 


BY MRS. IHUMPHRY. 


E hear so much about disagreeable, 
abnormal types that arise now and 

then, such as the New Woman and the 
Revolting Daughter, that we are apt to 
forget the real, genuine, delightful girl 
whom we all know, and who, in her 
thousands, is still, thank Providence, the 
rule from which eccentricities such as 


those referred to are the exception— 


** A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air can make her.”’ 


Some one has said that woman. is one of 
Nature’s agreeable blunders, and every 
one is so tired of hear- 
ing about this particular 
blunder, in fullest detail, 
from her tight-waisted 
corset to her love of 
chocolate creams; from 
her fear of a mouse or 
a spider to her terrible 
strong-mindedness ;from 
her silly frivolity to her 
disagreeable earnest- 
ness; that it is worth 
while for once to endeavour to depict the 
typical English girl, as we see her every 
day. She is to no one more conspic- 
uously a blunder than to herself ; and to no 


one more than herself is she an incom-. 


prehensible puzzle. But she is usually 
healthy-minded, and therefore not given 
unduly to introspection. She is far too 
well occupied in enjoying herself, riding 
her bicycle, punting herself about on the 
river, playing tennis or golf, and making 
sunshine in her home, to have much time 
for profitless self-analysis. She reads 
often enough that the sex she belongs to 
is a mystery, a problem, and she is con- 
tent to leave herself unsolved, like a 
difficult conundrum. She is bright, frank, 
good-natured, merry, modest, and simple. 


What a pity to spoil her, as so many 
mothers do. It is pure waste and a 
cruelty to boot, for spoiled girls, even more 
than spoiled boys, have to learn their 
lessons in a bitter school from a shrewdish 
teacher. And they might have been 
taught them with love and gentleness in 
the home. But the ideal girl is not 
spoiled, though she has her faults. She 
is undoubtedly hard-hearted. How can 
she be sympathetic with trouble and 
sorrow when she has never known either ? 
She will soften by-and-bye, and will wonder 
at her own hardness when she was seven- 
teen or eighteen. The surprising part 
of it is that she can cry over the woes 
of dear Trilby, and Miss Winifred Emery 
can make her weep until her cheeks are 
glazed with furtive tears, while many 
forms of real human suffering find her 
adamant. She can sorrow keenly over a 
fallen horse, a hurt dog, or a dying kitten, 
but she fails to realise the subtler phases 
of grief or pain. She will comprehend 
but too keenly later on in life, but in 
girlhood she must be admitted to be hard. 

The happy girls of the century-end have 
not such good reason for wishing to be 
boys as their mothers, and, more still, 
their grandmothers, had in their young 
days. The tyrannous needle swallowed 
up all their youth. When they were not 
sewing “white work” in long seams, with 
such mysterious rites as counter-hemming, 
running and felling, top-sewing and point- 
ing, they were busy at embroidery frames, 
producing impossible pictures in tulle and 
tapestry stitch. At seven years of age 
our poor dear little great-grandmothers 
were set down to their samplers. They 
were cruelly used by those samplers. 
Some of those to be seen at the Grafton 
Gallery must make the humane shudder. 
Mothers of the present moment are pro- 
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bably just a little too tender-hearted, and 
forget what admirable training, what re- 
markable development of fine qualities, 
are involved in the accomplishment of a 
difficult piece of work. But those elabor- 
ate borders were too cruel. Think of the 
endiess unpicking of false stitches, of the 
counting three up and three down in those 
small vandykes, of the tearful eyes that 
did the counting, and the little, plump, 
tired fingers that handled the weary 


samplers day after day for months and 
Those poor little great-grand- 


months. 
mothers ! 

The girl of to-day hardly knows what 
Berlin wool-work means. She has_pro- 
bably heard of the crewels that entered 
into the plan of her mother’s girlhood, 
but fancy-work plays no part whatever in 
her own cheery, breezy, young existence. 
Very often she ignores even the needle of 
ordinary life, and her thimble knows her 
so little that it will not come when it is 
called. It has been left in waste places. 
But the best and nicest of our English 
girls can use the needle quite as cleverly 
as they can wield a pair of sculls or handle 
the reins, or manage a bicycle. The 
sewing machine at which her mother 
spent hours of every week in her own 
young years, has no hold whatever upon 
our English girl. She has escaped it. If 
she wishes she were a boy, it is not for 
pure weariness of indoor life, such as her 
ancestresses must have felt for many and 
many a generation back. Girls now have 
a full, free life opening out before them, 
and the widening of the prospect is 
occasionally dazzling. They are going to 
do such great things. The glow and 
glory of them quite blinds the eyes to the 
small things that lie close at hand. They 
make up their minds to be a Florence 
Nightingale, and, while revelling in the 
prospect, forget that it is time for mother 
to have her medicine or father his beef-tea. 
It is things like these that make girls so 
puzzling to themselves and others. 

The girl of to-day, with her fine physical 
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development, her bright, cheery nature, 
and her robust contempt for all things 
small and mean, is an immense improve- 
ment on the girl of yesterday or the day 
before. She is as the plant grown out of 
doors in congenial soil, with plenty of 
sunshine and careful tending, compared 
with one that has been nurtured in a hot- 
house. Instead of the maudlin sensibility 
that was fashionable in the days of 
Berlin work, she has a vigorous contempt 
for all forms of softness. Just as her 
hands are inured to such hardness as 
enables them to contribute to her amuse- 
ment in rowing, biking, and the like, her 
mind and character are strung up to a 
firmness of which a sentimental heroine of 
fifty years since would have been thor- 
oughly ashamed. Cry at a wedding? 
Not she. She would consider it idiotic, 
and, indeed, Iam not 
sure that she would 
not call it “blub- 
bing,” as her brother 
does. She entertains 
a fine, manly feeling 
of friendship for her 
father, and is good 
comrade with her 
brothers, sharing in 
most of their sports 
and pastimes. Her 
nerves are in a very 
different condition 
from that in which 
the indoor girl of a 
generation since 
found hers. In a 
word she is thoroughly healthy, and shows 
it not only in the elasticity of her steps and 
the erectness of her carriage, but in her 
clear complexion, bright eyes, glossy hair, 
and glowing lips. 

What about accomplishments? Well, 
thank goodness, the piano is going out of 
fashion for girls, in the best circles. They 
are taught just enough of it to let them 
find out whether or no they have a taste 
for it. If they have, they go on with it ; 
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if not, it is given up, to the great ease- 
ment of humanity. 

In the same way, drawing and painting 
are no longer considered indispensable to 
the equipment of a girl for living her life. 
Her chief accomplishments are waltzing 
and tennis-playing. A little bicycling is 
thrown in, but only the injudicious parent 
will allow her to practise it to any extent 
until her frame is fully developed, “ her 
skeleton completed,” as Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson puts it. 

To speak French is not exactly re- 
garded as an accomplishment, nowadays, 
any more than gloves are considered a 
luxury. Fluent French has become a 
necessity in social life of any status. A 
little German and Italian are almost 
necessary as well, in these days of constant 
continental travel, and the usual plan for 
enabling the tall daughter of the century- 
end to acquire these is the pleasant one of 
taking her abroad for a few weeks of 
every spring. 

These are occasions when our own rusty 


German and long-forgotten Italian come 


filtering back adown the little rills of 
memory, word by word, and phrase by 
phrase. And, how delightful is our 
English girl abroad! How she enjoys 
everything, with a freshness that is never 
exhausted! She is a pleasant creature, 
and if her superfluous energy occasionally 
leads her out of the well-worn grooves of 
conventionality, she is absolutely to be 
trusted, because her mind is as healthy 
as her body. The only thing to be feared 
is her inexperience ; her instincts are true 
enough. She dislikes some men and a 
few women without knowing why. No 
need to enlighten her. She “can’t read” 
books that, in the guise of fiction, dissect 
poor human nature, and hold all its weak 
points up to the public gaze. Just as the 
average individual turns away, repelled, 
from the sight of the offal sometimes dis- 
played in butcher's shops in poor quarters 
of the town, so does the pure-minded girl 
reject the literature that offends her taste. 


And, to carry out the simile, good beef 
and mutton are just as much to be judged 
by that offal as human nature by the 
picture of it in some of those books. A 
nice girl would be just as likely to eat 
assafoetida among her 
bonbons as to enjoy 
the “nasty novel.” 
Girls do not flirt so 
much as they did 
when they led hot- 
house lives and read 
too many romances, 
They can still flirt 
quite enough, to be 
sure ; but there is so 
much besides to do, 
that it often “ gets 
left,” to use a graphic Americanism. We 
are, by degrees, too, learning the fallacy 
of that foolish couplet of Lord Byron’s. 
Is it Lord Byron who says it ? 


“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
*Tis woman's whole existence.’’ 


Whole existence, indeed! It never 
was, and it never will be. Men live 
quite as much in their affections as women 
do; all men, that is, who are worth con- 
sidering. But what a poor existence 
would any human creature’s be that had 
nothing in it but love. Thousands and 
thousands have to do without it, in the 
sense to which the poet refers. A heart- 
ache for awhile there is indeed, and then 
the incessant laving of Time's soothing, 
cooling, rippling waters. And when the 
heart is whole again, is there nothing left 
to live for? Have women no brains, no 
intellect, no artistic sense, no wide-reach- 
ing sympathies, wherewith to fill their 
lives ? 

Monseigneur Dupanloup had a very 
different sort of being in his thoughts 
when, referring to the usual classification 
of woman as useful, agreeable, or clever, 
he remarks that she ought to combine 
these three things, and become what he 
entitled the distinguished woman, one 
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who accepts her life, and works her own 
character into it, is capable as well as 
pleasant, accepts the material part of 
existence without either neglecting or 
becoming absorbed in it, and enjoys the 
pleasures of art and intellect without 
sacrificing to them any of the symmetry 
of her harmonious existence. That is 
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our English girl when she reaches her 
full development, and can look back 
across the years at her immature self 
with a gentle wonder, and forward into 
the future with a freshness of agreeable 
anticipation that is characteristic of her, 
and significant of widely cultivated 
sympathies. 
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LOWLY, week by week, and month by 
month, the practice began to spread 

and to strengthen. There were spells 
when never a ring came to the bell, and it 
seemed as though all our labour had gone 
for nothing, but then would come other 
days when eight and ten names would 
appear in my ledger. Where did it come 
from, you will ask. Some from old 
Whitehall and his circle of Bohemians. 
Some from accident cases. Some from 
new-comers to the town who drifted to 
me. Some from people whom I met first 
in other capacities. An insurance super- 
intendent gave me a few cases to examine, 
and that was a very great help. Above 
all I learned a fact which I would whis- 
per in the ear of every other man who 
starts, as I have done, a stranger among 
strangers. Do not think that practice 
will come te you. You must go to it. 
You may sit upon your consulting-room 
chair until it breaks under you, but with- 


out purchase or partnership you will make 


little or no progress. The way to do it 
is to go out, to mix everywhere with men, 
to let them know you. You will come 
back many a time and be told by a re- 
proachful housekeeper that someone has 
been for you in your absence. Never 
mind. Go out again. A noisy smoking 
concert, where you will meet eighty men, 
is better for you than the patient or two 
whom you might have seen at home. It 
took me some time to realise, but I speak 
now as one who knows. 

But there is a great big but in the case. 
You must ride yourself on the curb the 
whole time. Unless you are sure—abso- 
lutely sure—that you can do this, you are 
far best at home. You must never for 
one instant forget yourself. You must 
remember what your object is in being 
there. You must inspire respect. Be 
friendly, genial, convivial—what you will 
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—but preserve the tone and bearing of a 
gentleman. If you can make yourself 
respected and liked, you will find every 
club and society that you join a fresh in- 
troduction to practice. But beware of 
drink. Above everything, beware of 
drink! The company that you are in 
may condone it in each other, but never 
in the man who wishes them to commit 
their lives to his safe keeping. A slip is 
fatal, a half-slip perilous. Make your rule 
of life and go by it, in spite of challenge 
or coaxers. It will be remembered in 
your favour next morning. 

And, of course, I do not mean merely 
festive societies. Literary, debating, 
political, social, athletic, every one of them 
is a tool to your hands. But you must 
show them what a good man you are, 
You must throw yourself into each with 
energy and conviction. You will soon find 
yourself on the committee—or possibly the 
secretary, or even in the presidential chair. 

Do not grudge labour where the return 
may be remote and indirect. Those are 
the rungs up which one climbs. 

That was how, when I had gained some 
sort of opening, I set to work to enlarge 
it. I joined this. I joined that. I pushed 
in every direction. I took up athletics 
again, much to the advantage of my health, 
and found that the practice benefited as 
wellas I. My cricket form for the season 
has been fair, with an average of about 
twenty with the bat and nine with the ball. 

It must be allowed, however, that this 
system of sallying out for my patients and 
leaving my consulting-room empty, might 
be less successful if it were not for my 
treasure of a housekeeper. She is a mar- 
vel of discretion, and the war in which 
she perjures her soul for the sake of the 
practice, is a constant weight upon my 
conscience. She is a tall, thin woman, 
with a grave face and an impressive man- 
ner. Her standard fiction, implied rather 
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than said (with an air as if it were so 
universally known that it would be absurd 
to put it into words) is that I am so pressed 
by the needs of my enormous practice, 
that anyone wishing to consult me must 
make their appointment very exactly and 
a long time in advance. 

“Dear me, now!” she says to some 
applicant, “ He’s been hurried off again. 
If you'd been here half an hour ago he 
might have given you a minute. I never 
saw such a thing! (confidentially). Be- 
tween you and me, I don’t think he can 
last atitlong. He's bound to break down. 
But come in and I'll do all I can for you.” 

Then having carefully fastened the 
patient up in the consulting-room, she goes 
to little Paul. 

“Run round to the bowling-green, 
Master Paul,” says she. ‘ You'll find the 
doctor there, I think. Just tell him that 
a patient is waiting for him,’ 

She seems in these interviews to inspire 
them with a kind of hushed feeling of awe, 
as if they had found their way into some 
holy of holies. My own actual appearance 
is quite an anti-climax after the introduc- 
tion by Miss Williams. 

Another of her devices is to make ap- 
pointments with an extreme precision as to 
time, I being at the moment worked to 
death (at a cricket match). 

“Let us see,” says she, looking at the 
slate. ‘* He will be clear at seven minutes 
past eight this evening. Yes, he could 
just manage it then. He has no one at all 
from the seven past to the quarter past.” — 
and so at the appointed hour I have my 
patient precipitating himself into my room 
with the demeanour of the man who 
charges in for his bowl of hot soup ata 
railway station. If he knew that he is 
probably the only patient who has opened 
my door that evening, he would not be in 
such a hurry —or think so much, probably, 
of my advice. 

One curious patient has come my way 
who has been of great service to me., She 
isa stately-looking widow, Turner by name, 








the most depressingly respectable figure, 
as of Mrs. Grundy’s older and less frivolous 
sister. She lives in a tiny house with one 
small servant to scale. Well, every two 
months of so, she quite suddenly goes on 
a mad drink which lasts for about a week. 
It ends as abruptly as it begins, but while 
it is on the neighbours know it. She 
shrieks, yells, sings, chivies the servant, 
and skims plates out of the window at the 
passers-by. Of course, it is really not 
funny, but pathetic and deplorable—all 
the same it is hard to keep from laughing 
at the absurd contrast between her actions 
and her appearance. I was called in by 
accident in the first instance, but I speedily 
acquired some control over her, so that 
now the neighbours send for me instantly 


‘the moment the crockery begins to come 


through the window. She has a fair 
competence, so that her little vagaries are 
a help to me with my rent. She has, too, 
a number of curious jugs, statues, and 
pictures, a selection of which she presents 
to me in the course of each of her attacks, 
insisting upon my carrying them away 
then and there, so that I stagger out of 
the house like one of Napoleon’s generals 
coming out of Italy.. There is a good deal of 
method in the old lady however, and on her 
recovery she invariably sendsround a porter 
with a polite note to say that she would be 
very glad to have her pictures back again. 

And now I have worked my way to the 
point where I can show you what I mean 
when I talk about fate. The medical 
practitioner who lives next me—Porter is 
his name—is a kindly sort of man, and 
knowing that I have had a long uphill 
fight, he has several times put things in 
my way. Qne day about three weeks ago 
he came into my consulting-room after 
breakfast. 

«Could you come with me to a consulta- 
tion ?.” he asked. 

“« With pleasure.” 

‘“‘T have my carriage outside.” 

He told me something of the case as we 
went... 1t was, a young fellow, an only son, 
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who had been suffering from nervous 
symptoms for some time, and lately from 
considerable pain in his head. “His 
people are living with a patient of mine, 
General Wainwright,” said Porter, “and 
he didn’t like the symptoms and thought 
he would have a second opinion.” 

We came to the house, a big one in its 
own grounds, and had a preliminary talk 
with the dark-faced, white-haired Indian 
soldier who owns it. He was explaining 
the responsibility that he felt, the patient 
being his nephew, when a lady entered the 
room. “Thisis my sister, Mrs. La Force,” 
said he, ‘‘the mother of the gentleman 
whom you are going to see,” 

I recognised her instantly. I had met 
her before and under curious circumstances. 
(Dr. Stark Munro here proceeds to narrate 
again how he had met the La Forces, 
having evidently forgotten that he had 
already done so in Letter VI.) When she 
was introduced I could see that she had not 
associated me with the young doctor in the 
train. I don’t wonder, for I have started 


a beard in the hope of making myself look 


a little older. She was naturally all 
anxiety about her son, and we went up 
with her (Porter and I) to have a look at 
him. Poor fellow, he seemed peakier and 
more sallow 'than when I had seen him 
last. We held our consultation, came to 
an agreement about the chronic nature of 
his complaint, and finally departed without 
my reminding Mrs. La Force of our pre- 
vious meeting. 

Well, there the matter might have 
ended, but about three days afterwards 
who should be shown into my consulting- 
room but Mrs. La Force and her daughter. 
I thought the latter looked twice at me 
when her mother introduced her, as if 
she had had some recollection of my face, 
but she evidently could not recall where 
she had seen it, and I said nothing to 
help her. They both seemed to be much 
distressed in mind—indeed, the tears were 
brimming over from the girl’s eyes, and 
her lip was quivering. 
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“ We have come to you, Doctor Munro, 
in the greatest distress,” said Mrs. La 
Force. ‘We should be very glad of 
your advice.” 

“You place me in rather a difficult 
position, Mrs. La Force,” said I. “The 
fact is, that I look upon you as Dr. 
Porter’s patients, and it is a breach of 
etiquette upon my part to hold any com- 
munication with you except through 
him.” 

‘Tt was he who sent us here,” said she. 

“ Oh, that alters the matter entirely.” 

“He said he could do nothing to help 
us, and that perhaps you could.” 

“Pray let me know what you would 
wish done.” 

She set out valorously to explain, but 
the effort of putting her troubles into 
words seemed to bring them more home 
to her, and she suddenly blurred over 
and became inarticulate. Her daughter 
bent towards her and kissed her with the 
prettiest little spasm of love and pity. 

“T will tell you about it, Doctor,” said 
she. “Poor mother is almost worn out. 
Fred—my brother, that is to say—is 
worse. He has become noisy, and will 
not be quiet.” 

“ And my brother, the General,” con- 
tinued Mrs. La Force, “naturally did not 
expect this when he kindly offered us a 
home, and, being a nervous man, it is very 
trying to him. In fact, it cannot go on. 
He says so himself.” 

“But what is mother to do?” cried 
the girl, taking up the tale again. “No 
hotel or lodging-house would take us in 
while poor Fred is like that. And we 
have not the heart to send him to an 
asylum. Uncle will not have us any 
longer, and we have nowhere to go to.” 
Her grey eyes tried to look brave, but 
her mouth would go down at the corners. 

I rose and walked up and down the 
room, trying to think it all out. 

“ What I wanted to ask you,” said Mrs. 
La Force, “was whether, perhaps, you 
knew some doctor or some private estab- 
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lishment which took in such cases—so 
that we could see Fred every day or so. 
The only thing is that he must be taken 
at once, for really my brother has reached 
the end of his patience.” 

I rang the bell for my housekeeper. 

“ Miss Williams,” said I, “do you think 
we can furnish a bedroom by to-night, so 
as to take in a gentleman who is ill?” 

Never have I so admired that wonder- 
ful woman’s self-command. 

“Why easily, sir, if the patients will 
only let me alone. But with that bell 
going thirty times an hour, it’s hard to 
say what you are going to do.” 

This, with her funny manner, set the 
ladies laughing, and the whole business 
seemed lighter and easier. I promised to 
have the room ready by eight o'clock. 
Mrs. La Force arranged to bring her son 
round at that hour, and both ladies 
thanked me a very great deal more than 
I deserved, for after all it was a business 
matter, and a resident patient was the 
very thing that I needed. I was able to 
assure Mrs. La Force that I had had a 
similar case under my charge before— 
meaning, of course, poor “Jimmy,” the 
son of Lord Saltire. Miss Williams 
escorted them to the door, and took 
occasion to whisper to them that it was 
wonderful how I got through with it, and 
that I was “within sight of my carriage.” 

Well, it was short notice, but we got 
everything ready by the hour. Carpet, 
bed, suite, curtains, all came together, 
and were fixed in their places by the 
united efforts of Miss Williams, Paul, and 
myself. Sharp at eight a cab arrived, 
and Fred was conducted by me into his 
bedroom. The moment I looked at him 
I could see that he was much worse than 
when I saw him with Dr. Porter. The 
chronic brain trouble had taken a sudden 
acute turn. His eyes were wild, his 
cheeks flushed, his lips drawn slightly 
away from his teeth. His temperature 
was 103°, and he muttered to himself 
continually, paying no attention to my 
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questions. It was evident to me at a 
glance that the responsibility which I had 
taken upon myself was going to be no 
light one. 

However, we could but do our best. 
I undressed him and got him safely to 
bed, while Miss Williams prepared some 
arrowroot for his supper. He would eat 
nothing, however, but seemed more dis- 
posed to doze, so, having seen him settle 
down we left him. His room was the 
one next to mine, and, as the wall was 
thin, I could hear the least movement. 
Two or three times he muttered and 
groaned, but finally he became quiet, and 
I was able to drop to sleep. 

At three in the morning I was 
awakened by a dreadful crash. Bound- 
ing out of bed, I rushed into the other 
room. Poor Fred was standing in his 
long gown, a pathetic little figure in the 
gray light of the dawning day. He had 
pulled over his washing-stand (with what 
object only his bemuddled mind could 
say), and the whole place was a morass 
of water, with islands of broken crockery. 
I picked him up, and put him back into 
his bed again—his body glowing through 
his nightdress, and his eyes staring wildly 
about him. It was evidently impossible 
to leave hirn, and so I spent the rest of 
the night nodding and shivering in the 
armchair. No, it was certainly not a 
sinecure that I had undertaken. 

Well, in the morning I went round to 
Mrs. La Force and gave her a bulletin. 
Her brother had recovered his serenity 
new that the patient had left. He had 
the Victoria Cross, it seems, and was 
one of the desperate little garrison who 
held Lucknow in that hell-whirl of a 
mutiny. And now the sudden opening 
of a door sets him shaking, and a dropped 
tongs gives him palpitations. Are we 
not the strangest kind of beings ? 

Fred was a littie better during the 
day, and even seemed in a dull sort of 
way to recognise his sister, who brought 
him flowers in the afternoon. Towards 
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evening his temperature sank to 101°5°, 
and he fell into a kind of stupor. As it 
happened, Dr. Porter came in about 
supper-time, and I asked him if he would 
step up and have a look at my patient. 
He did so, and we found him dozing 
peacefully. You would hardly think that 
that small incident may have been one 
of the most momentous of my life. It 
was the merest chance in the world that 
Porter went up at all. 

Fred was taking medicine with a little 
chloral in it at this time. I gave him 
his usual dose last thing at night, and 
then, as he seemed to be sleeping peace- 
fully, 1 went to my own room for the rest 
which I badly needed. I did not wake 
until eight in the morning, when I was 
roused by the jingling of a spoon in a 
saucer, and the step of Miss Williams 
passing my door. She was taking him 
the arrowroot which I had ordered over- 
night. I heard her open the door, and 
the next moment my heart sprang into my 
mouth as she gave a hoarse scream, and 
her cup and saucer crashed upon the floor. 
An instant later she had burst into my 
room with her face convulsed with terror. 

“ My God!” she cried. “He's gone!” 

I caught up my dressing gown and 
rushed into the next room. 

Poor little Fred was stretched sideways 
across his bed quite dead. He looked as 
if he had been rising and had fallen back- 
wards. His face was so peaceful and 
smiling that I could hardly have recog- 
nised the worried fever-worn features of 
yesterday. There is great promise, I 
think, on the faces of the dead. ‘They 
say it is but the post-mortem relaxation of 
the muscles, but it is one of the points on 
which I should like to see science wrong. 

Miss Williams and I stood for five 
minutes without a word, hushed by the 
presence of that supreme fact. Then we 
laid him straight and drew the sheet 
over him. She knelt down and prayed 
and sobbed while I sat on the bed with 
the little cold hand in mine. Then my 
heart turned to lead as 1 remembered 
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that it lay for me to break the news to 
the mother. 

However, she took it most admirably. 
They were all three at breakfast when I 
came round. The General, Mrs. La Force, 
and the daughter. Somehow they seemed 
to know all that I had to say at the very 
sight of me, and in their womanly un- 
selfishness their sympathy was all for me, 
for the shock I had suffered and the dis- 
turbance of my household. I found my- 
self turned from the consoler into the 
consoled. For an hour or more we talked 
it over, I explained what I hope needed 
no explanation, that as the boy could not 
tell me his symptoms it was hard for me 
to know how immediate was his danger. 
There can be no doubt that the fall of 
temperature and the quietness which both 
Porter and I had looked upon as a hopeful 
sign, were really the beginning to the end. 

Mrs. La Force asked me to see to every- 
thing, the formalities, register, and funeral. 
It was on a Wednesday, and we thought 
it best that the burial should be on the 
Friday. Back I hurried therefore, not 
knowing what to do first, and found old 
Whitehall waiting for me in my consult- 
ing room, looking very jaunty with a 
camelia in his button-hole. Not an organ 
in its right place and a camelia in his 
button-hole ! 

Between ourselves I was sorry to see 
him, for I was in no humour for his com- 
pany, but he had heard all about it from 
Miss Williams, and had come to stop. 
Only then did I fully realise how much of 
the kindly delicate-minded gentleman re- 
mained behind that veil of profanity and 
obscenity which he so often held before 
him. 

“Tl trot along with you, Doctor 
Munro, sir. A man’s none the worse for 
a companion at such times. I'll not open 
my mouth unless you wish it, sir, but I 
am an idle man and would take it as a 
kindness if you would let me come round 
with you.” 

Round he came, and very hopeful he 
was. He seemed to know all about the 
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procedure—“ buried two wives, Dr. Munro, 
sir!” I signed the certificate myself, 
conveyed it to the registrar, got the order 
for burial, took it round to the parish 
clerk, arranged an hour, then off to the 
undertaker’s and back to my practice. It 
was a kind of nightmare morning to look 
back upon, relieved only by the figure of 
my old Bohemian with his pea-jacket, his 
blackthorn, his puffy crinkly face, and his 
camelia. 

To make a long story short, then, the 
funeral came off as arranged, General 
Wainwright, Whitehall, and I being the 
sole mourners. The Captain had never 
seen poor Fred in the flesh, “ but he liked 
to be in at the finish, sir,” and so he gave 
me his company. It was at eight in the 
morning, and it was ten before we found 
ourselves at Oakley Villa. A burly man 
with bushy whiskers was waiting for us 
at the door. 

“ Are you Dr. Munro, sir?” he asked. 

“T am.” 

“T am a detective from the local office. 
I was ordered to inquire into the death 
of the young man in your house lately.” 

Here was a thunderbolt. If looking 
upset is a sign of guilt I must have stood 
confessed asa villain. It was so absolutely 
unexpected. I hope, however, that I had 
command of myself instantly. 

“Pray step in,” said I. “Any in- 
formation I can give you is entirely at 
your service. Have you any objection 
to my friend, Captain Whitehall, being 
present ?” 

“Not in the least.” So in we both 
went, taking with us this bird of ill- 
omen. 

He was, however, a man of tact, and 
had a pleasant manner. 

“ Of course, Dr. Munro,” said he, “ you 
are much too well known in the town 
for anyone to take this matter seriously. 
But the fact is, that we had an anony- 
mous letter this morning saying that the 
young man had died yesterday, and was to 
be buried at an unusual hour to-day, and 
that the circumstances were suspicious,” 


“He died the day before yesterday. 
He was buried at eight to-day,” I ex- 
plained, and then I told him the whole 
story from the beginning. He listened 
attentively, and took a note or two. 

“Who signed the certificate?” he 
asked. 

“T did,” said I. 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. “There 
is really no one to check your statement 
then ?” said he. 

“Oh, yes, Dr. Porter saw him the night 
before he died. He knew all about the 
case.” 

The detective shut his notebook with a 
snap. “That is final, Dr. Munro,” said 
he. ‘Of course, I must see Dr. Porter 
as a matter of form, but if his opinion 
agrees with yours I can only apologise to 
you for this intrusion.” 

“And there is one more thing, Mr. 
Detective, sir,” said Whitehall explosively. 
“T’m not a rich man, sir, only the 
half-pay skipper of an armed transport, 
but by ——, sir, I'd give you this hat 
full of dollars to know the name of the 
—— rascal who wrote that anonymous 
letter, sir. By , sir, you'd have a 
real case to look after then,” and he 
waved his blackthorn ferociously. 

So the wretched business ended, Bertie. 
But on what trifling chances do our for- 
tunes depend! If Porter had not seen 
him that night it is more than likely that 
there would have been an exhumation. 
And then—well, there would be chloral 
in the body, some money interests did 
depend upon the death of the lad—a sharp 
lawyer might have made much of the 
case. Anyway, the first breath of sus- 
picion would have blown my little rising 
practice to the wind. What awful things 
lurk at the corners of life’s highway, 
ready to pounce upon us as we pass. 

And so you really are going a-voyaging. 
Well, I won’t write again until I hear 
that you are back from the Islands, and 
then I hope to have something a little 
more cheery to talk about. 

[ve BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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MONG old-world customsdyingslowly, 
but dying hard, is that of mourning. 
Curiously enough, the respect paid to the 
dead is essentially a primitive and un- 
civilised instinct ; no wild African tribe 
but has its mourning customs and cere- 
monies, and he who dared to propose the 
formation of a Funeral Reform Society to 
a red Indian, would soon himself become 
a fit subject for that which he advocated. 

The more poor, the more miserable, we 
might even say the more degraded the 
section of society, the more it clings to 
what has been fittingly styled, the trap- 
pings of woe; and extraordinary—nay, 
heroic—efforts will be made to raise the 
money, with which to provide a grand 
funeral and mourning feast. 

Curiously enough, it isat the twoextremes 
of society that this elaborate attention to 
what may be called the etiquette of death 
is observed, especially in those countries 
where monarchical institutions obtain ; for 

th deep and complimentary Court 
mourning is worn by the Sovereign and 
his consort, by the Princes and Princesses 
of the royal blood, by the Household, and 
by all those connected directly or indi- 
rectly with the Court. 

In old days every European Court had 
its own funeral usages and mourning cus- 
toms, but now they have each adopted 
much the same etiquette as regards these 
matters, and whether a royal widow be 
Queen of Spain or Czarina of Russia, her 
costume and the length of her mourning 
do not vary to any notable extent. 
On the occasion of a christening or 
coronation, Royal mourning is totally 
suspended ; this fact was strikingly illus- 
trated at the marriage of the Czar of 
Russia to Princess Alix of Hesse. The 
effect produced by the ceremony, accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, was like a sudden 
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burst of sunshine in the midst of a dark 
night. And on this occasion, for the last 
time in her life, the widowed Empress 
Dagmar appeared in the splendid Russian 
gala costume. 

The British Court is more often in 
mourning than is any other; this is owing 
to the Queen’s close relationship with 
so many of the German royalties, and 
scarcely a month passes by without some 
British Prince or Princess being obliged 
to assume a long or short term of 
mourning. 

The Kings of France mourned in violet, 
as did for centuries British sovereigns ; the 
last to do so being James II., who still 
kept up the custom when living in exile. 

General mourning is only commanded on 
the death of a Monarch, or that of a Prinee 
or Queen Consort, Heir Apparent, and 
Heir Presumptive. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,” and on more than one occasion 
immense fortunes have been made, after 
some royal decease of more than usual 
importance, by those engaged in crape and 
black woollen goods manufacture. Indeed, 
the wealth of a latter-day merchant prince 
is owing, to a great measure, to the fact 
that his great grandfather speculated on 
the probable death of poor Princess Char- 
lotte, clearing by the success of his some- 
what sinister black gamble the sum of 
£50,000. On the other hand, it is a signi- 
ficant fact that several who followed this 
tradesman’s example during the illness of 
the Prince of Wales, found their financial 
condition sadly crippled, when the immense 
store of sable-hued material accumulated 
by them fortunately proved unneeded. 

In connection with this essentially 
practical side of Court mourning, Addison 
tells an anecdote not without interest. 
He at one time constantly met at the 
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tavern frequented by him a man whom he 
took for an ardent and eccentric royalist. 
Every time this individual looked through 
the Gazette he exclaimed, “ Thank God! 
all the reigning families of Europe are 
well,” whilst he would occasionally vary 
this formula by making reassuring remarks 
on the healths of the then members of the 
British Royal Family. After some time, 
Addison discovered that this universal 
royalist wasa coloured silk merchant, and, 
further, never made a bargain without 
inserting in the agreement, “ All this will 
take place as long as no Royal personage 
dies in the interval.” 

Soon after the death of the Duchess of 
Kent, the Queen took a fancy to a 
peculiarly simple style of mourning head- 
gear then in vogue, and which consisted 
of a plain white straw bonnet trimmed 
with black ribbons. Accordingly, a firm 
of milliners, consisting of two orphan 
sisters, in which Her Majesty took a 
kindly interest, were told to deliver two 
“until further 
orders.” Years passed by, the order was 
never rescinded, but continued to be 
executed each week. It was not till 
comparatively lately that the two sisters, 
now become elderly women, were told 
their profitable labour must ceasé and 
that the Queen no longer required the 
bonnets to be sent. 

During the last hundred years, Court 
mourning has differed but little, though 
we see in the old Gazettes what materials 
were considered fashionable and _suit- 
able; thus, on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, Court mourning consisted of 
“black bombazines, plain muslin, or long 
lawn-crape hoods, chamois shoes, black 
gloves, and crape fans;” and then, as now, 
one great peculiarity of Court mourning 
consisted in the fact that, when in half- 
mourning, the ladies were allowed to wear 
coloured ribbons and carry coloured fans. 

Nowadays these matters are regulated 
according to precedent, but it is not un- 
usual for the Queen herself to decide the 


of these bonnets a week 
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duration of the mourning to be worn 
any special occasion. 

Instructions as to Court mourning 
generally issued in The Gazette, and run 
somewhat as follows :—‘ The ladies to 
wear black dresses, white gloves, black or 
white shoes, feathers and fans, pearls, 
diamonds, or plain gold or silver orna- 
ments. The gentlemen to wear black 
Court dress, black swords, and buckles.” 

As may easily be imagined, official 
mourning garments form a not inconsider- 
able portion of the wardrobe of those 
attached to any of the European Courts ; 
for at any moment, without the slightest 
warning, they may have to array them- 
selves in deep, half, or slight mourning. 

Till just before the Revolution, French 
Court mourning was extremely elaborate. 
The King’s apartments, even the ante- 
chambers, were hung with black, and the 
bedrooms and dining-rooms with grey 
cloth; every looking-glass was covered 
with crape; and these rules were followed 
after the Restoration. 

Napoleon III. returned to the custom 
of wearing violet when in mourning ; not 
only his own and the Empress’s private 
apartments but also the Imperial chapel 
were draped in purple. 

Almost every colour has been used as 
a sign of mourning; white is still the 
colour signifying woe in China, and was 
also worn by the ladies of Rome and 
Sparta. Henry VIII. wore white mourn. 
ing for Anne Boleyn, and in certain 
districts in England and Wales it is still 
the custom to wear white hat-bands and 
also white scarves at young girls’ funerals. 
Eastern nations have always used yellow 
mourning ; it is said that they do this 
because yellow signifies the entrance of 
the departed into the great golden light 
of Eternity. 

European nations have now adopted 
black mourning, but blue or violet is still 
worn in Turkey, brown in Egypt, and 
grey in Abyssinia. Every country has 
its own customs as to the length of the 
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period in which mourning has to be worn, 
and on the Continent the rules are very 
strictly observed. A widow's mourning 
usually lasts a year, but every country 
differs as to what her exact apparel must 
be; the white cuffs and collars which form 
an important part of what may be called 
the English widow’s uniform, would deeply 
shock French sentiment ; for there, what 
is styled le grand deuil does not admit the 
smallest touch of white. French Queens, 


when widowed, always remained in a dark 
room, hung with black cloth, on which 
were fastened white velvet dots, supposed 
to represent tears, and they remained 
amid these gloomy surroundings for six 
In the pamphlet which Buchanan 


weeks. 
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wrote against Mary Queen of Scots, he com- 
mented severely onthe fact that long before 
the forty days following Darnley’s death 
were spent, she showed herself at a window, 
and “looked out on the light of day.” The 
importance attached to this forty days’ 
intense mourning is shown by the fact 
that there is a widows’ quarantine men- 
tioned by Blackstone in English law. 
According to Scotch law, if a husband dies 
solvent or insolvent, his widow is entitled 
to a preferable payment out of the assets, 
to provide herself with mourning suitable 
to his rank ; but, apparently, the widow’s, 
and those of the children attending the 
funeral, is the only mourning recognised. 
by law. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. 


MORE ABOUT MIND. 


fT\HE few words I had to say about 

dreaming, in THe IDLER for August 
last, have brought me some curious 
“experiences” from correspondents who 
have explored the interesting borderland 
of the sleeping and waking condition. 
To the great majority of those leading 
healthy and happy lives this is a terra 
incognita, They fall asleep and wake 
again without seeming to pass through 
any intermediate stage of sensation. 
They know nothing more of the operations 
of their brain than they do of the diges- 
tive processes of their stomach. It is not 
from those that we can learn much. 
The pathological side of the mind, as of 
the body, is the instructive side; and the 
surest passports to the land of visions are 
trouble, worry, anxiety—anything of a 
disturbing and harassing charaeter that 
enters into our daily life. To many 
people this is familiar ground enough. 
Yet few record their experiences of it 
with sufficient accuracy or amplitude of 
detail to help us to a solution of the 
mystery of mind; which is a pity, be- 
cause thence, I believe, many a valuable 
suggestion for the psychologist is to be 
derived. 

L.. all directions, the secker after truth, 
if he only goes far enough, finds his way 
barred by a blank wall. In the physical 
sciences, the insuperable obstacle is the 
understanding of either unlimited time or 
unlimited space, both of which, neverthe- 
less, seem to be indispensable conditions 
of any intelligent conception of a universe, 
which, to our small senses, presents both 
duration and extent. The psychologist is 
stopped by the impossibility of realising 
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the first gleam of sensation. At what 
point does matter begin to know itself 
And how? These are questions to which 


no answer can yet be given, and which 
may remain unanswered till the end of 


time. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 


Mind you, along this difficult path of 
inquiry reason can take us a little further 
than practical demonstration can go. We 
cannot say what sensation is, but we can 
guess what it must be ; and by sensation I 
mean the principle of life itself. It must 
be a property of the molecules of matter. 
Constituted in one way, these molecules 
are sentient; in another, they are dead; 
the actual matter in each case being the 
same. It may be said that this does not 
advance us much ; and I fully admit that 
it does not reveal the grand secret. 

Still, consider the following point: A 
plant is the result of certain molecular 
processes, whereby the inorganic matter 
of earth, water, and air become living 
protoplasm. An animal cannot live on 
inorganic matter ; it must draw its nourish- 
ment from the plant, or from some other 
animal that lives upon the plant. But 
analyse animal, plant, soil, air, water, 
and you will find that they are all com- 
posed of the same elements—elements 
procurable, every oneof them, in a chemist’s 
shop ; and that the particular form they 
take is due to the constitution, the mixing 
of the ingredients. That, and nothing 
more. Life is not breathed into some 
image of clay ; when the necessary condi- 
tions exist, it shows itself. 

The chemist hopes some day to be able 
to produce in his laboratory the conditions 
of matter that go to the making of life 
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and mind, and I am not sure that he may 
not yet do so... It will be.a great day, no 
doubt, when he first discovers in his test 
tubes a piece .of living, artificially-created 
protoplasm. But even if he were able to 
produce protoplasm, as he is beginning 
to produce diamonds and rubies, in the 
laboratory, any practical application of 
the discovery would still be immeasur- 
ably beyond him. So practically, in con- 
sidering the problem of mind, we may 
take for granted the transformation of a 
dynamic effect into an idea ; that is, accept 
it as a fact without professing to explain 
it. Just as the physicist is content to 
deal with the universe as a going concern 
of unknown origin, so it is permissible to 
take the brain as an existing instrument 
of thought, and observe its operations 
as such. In this respect, the study of 
visions becomes important ; they reveal 
the automatic action of the brain in a 
manner not otherwise disclosed to us. 
That all mental processes are automatic, 
that the supposed exercise of “will-power” 
is a mere figment of the imagination, and 
that in all matters we act as we happen 
to be built, like machines that are well or 
ill-made, is now one of the commonplaces 
of modern psychology. Nevertheless, it 
is instructive to get a glimpse at the pro- 
cesses that go on. 
A WAKING VISION. 

Here is a dream or a vision conveying 
a “warning.” It is communicated to me 
by a lady, who tells it so graphically that 
I reproduce the words of her letter, ob- 
serving only, by way of preface, that she 
had been suffering great family trouble 
(this being, presumably, the inciting cause 
of her dream), and that, for obvious rea- 
sons, she does not wish her identity dis- 
closed :— 


“When things had come to the worst, 
I—who seldom dream (never having 
indigestion, the common cause of such)— 
used to have one dream, a dream of 
horror, a dream of lost souls, not in hell, 
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in its. common acceptation of the word, 
but a hell which would appeal peculiarly 
to me. I was always in this place, seeking 
rest and finding none; surrounded by 
other souls, whose whole hideous life 
seemed written in their doomed faces. 
Nobody spoke, and every time I asked, 
‘What is this place?’ a look would 
come on the face of the being I asked, 
such as a dog would have whose master, 
well loved, has died—a hopeless unex- 
plained lost look. No sound ever; and as 
for the place itself, my words would never 
convey its awfulness. 

“ Now for the tragedy of my dream— 
my hand shakes as | tell it. 

“ My life grew too hideous to bear, and 
—having my own views as to the legality, 
or otherwise, of closing ‘one’s own 
book ’—I determined to bid good-bye to 
this old world. For days I walked about 
with a bottie of Hunter’s Solution of 
Chloral ; and one night, Sunday—my evil 
day always—I walked my room in the 
darkness, and, as I passed my dressing- 
table, I caught, in the glass, a glimpse of 
a white, despairing face, and two big, sad 
eyes. It was the face of one of my lost 
souls ! The beings I saw in my dream ! 

“And then, only, I realised that a 


warning had been given me—God only 
knows from where (this is what all your 
science will never make clear)—and the 
method of the warning was initiated long 
before the guilty purpose itself entered my 


mind. Do you see this? I knew now 
that if I did this thing, the peace and rest, 
even annihilation, I craved, would not be 
mine—but another life—death, rather, 
in the abode of my dream. 

“This is all. I laid the glass down, 
and walked out into the cool night, miles 
and miles, and. at last lay down with my 
head on mother earth and listened to the 
big silence—just the chirp of a bird now 
and then—and tried to draw together the 
threads of my so tangled life. I could 
look for earthly comfort nowhere; and 
although I felt convinced this warning 
had come from God, I had been at war so 
long with the idea of a God, who could 
bear to see one of His creatures so des- 
perate and unhappy that I could not draw 
comfort from that source. And though I 
walked home in the lovely bright sun- 
light saved, I had still the old trouble to. 
face. . 
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“And my dream never came again! 
To me this is the surest proof that it came 
not ‘unsought, unsent,’ a question of 
nerves and daylight impressions.” 


THE QUESTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


So far from being a hard nut for 
psychology to crack, this vivid “ experi- 
ence” fits in very accurately with prevail- 
ing theory ; which assumes a large amount 
of mental work to be done outside the 
sphere of consciousness. Why we are 
conscious of certain mental acts, and not 
of others, which also involve labour (such 
as the solving of some difficult question 
in facts or figures which we take to bed 
with us in a tangle, and wake to find all 
beautifully cleared up), it is hard to say. 

If we think of the mind as a capacious 
stage, shrouded in darkness, consciousness 
may be compared to a small circle of 
white light thrown in the centre of it. 
All the mental operations that come 
within this focus we are conscious of. 
The others escape us. Yet they go on 
all the same. Generally, it may be said 
that the frequent repetition of an act 
tends to withdraw it from the range of 
the bull’s eye of consciousness. We then 
do it, as the saying is, mechanically, or 
instinctively, although it may involve 
some extraordinarily complex processes. 
All the great natural functions—breath- 
ing, swallowing, digesting, walking, are 
unconsciously performed ; and it is prob- 
able that the lives of the great mass of the 
lower animals are lived in the same state 
of mental obscurity. 

At the same time, I am not prepared to 
admit that consciousness has anything to 
do with the question of the soul, or the 
“higher self” with which the theologians 
are concerned. It is clearly the function 
of some part of the material brain, be- 
cause in sleep, or as the result of a blow 
on the head, it ceases to act, just as any 
other faculty ceases; and I do not envy 
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those who are committed to the task of 
proving its detachability from the body. 
Moreover, it is as certain as anything can 
be, that dogs and other animals possess a 
“ consciousness,” similar in kind, though 
probably much less in extent than ours. 

In addition to being an interesting 
function whereby the brain can look in 
upon and criticise its own operations, 
consciousness is intimately concerned, I 
believe, with morals. I do not see what 
hold the moral law could obtain upon 
society without the existence of conscious- 
ness. Yet, the vision above related seems 
to show that while consciousness may be 
something in our moral life, it is not 
everything. That, indeed, in a scientific 
sense, is the most important feature of my 
correspondent’s “experience.” I do not 
remember, in all the literature of the 
subject, anything which so unmistakabiy 
points to the possible detachment from 
consciousness of the sense of right and 
wrong. Usually in dreams, trances, or 
visions, there is a curious suspension of 
all sense of morality; but here a moral 
impulse, operating in the sub-conscious 
strata of the mind, is strong enough to 
revive a visual effect—that of the white 
face, seen in the mirror and accepted by 
the mind, by some sort af pre-arrangement 
with itself, as a warning. 

As to the genesis of the white face, or 
rather faces, of the dream, it is clearly 
due to some automatic action of the brain, 
stimulated in the first instance by my 
correspondent’s unhappy domestic circum- 
stances. Such spontaneous activity of 
the nerve-cells of the gray matter we are 
bound to accept as a fact. It is the one con- 
ceivable source of the hallucinations of 
the insane (who see, hear, touch, taste 
and smell things that are not); of the 
more coherent mental images of the man 
of genius; and, in a general way, of all 
the creative mental acts of our daily life. 
I have no doubt that my correspondent, 
in her unhappiness, was brooding over ideas 
of perdition, and that she unconsciously 
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turned to the dreary, desolate hell of 
northern mythology rather than to the fire 
and brimstone pit of the peoples of the 
South, whose ideas have come to be 
incorporated with Christianity. 

This aspect of the question—the spon- 
taneous action of the brain—is aptly illus- 
trated by the letter of another correspon- 
dent—a well-known Socialist—whom I 
may indicate by the initials T. R. He 
writes :— 

“Tt happened, some months since, that 
I, late one evening, was skimming over 
some book, written in ridicule of Socialism, 
in which was a paragraph giving the 
writer’s notion of what a Socialistic street 
would be like. He depicted rows of 
mean-looking houses, all of precisely the 
same pattern, to the most minute detail. 
Now my idea of a street under a non- 
competitive system being of a totally 
different kind (elegance, refinement, and 
as much variety and ornamentation of 
both persons and habitations as would be 
compatible therewith being cultivated to 
the utmost possible extent), I was ex- 
tremely disgusted with this fellow’s view 
of the matter ; so, when in bed that night, 
I thought I would endeavour to mentally 
produce a Socialistic street, and see which 
of our views it favoured. 

“For along time I could see nothing 
but a sort of mist er smoke; but pre- 
sently from this emerged some hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of figures having a sort 
of banjo-like appearance—circles with a 
projecting arm—the meaning of which, 
for a long time, I could not comprehend. 
At last the smoke cleared off to a great 
extent, and I then discovered that these 
singular figures were the heads of groups 
of rough, excited men, and that the 
straight lines were guns, which they 
carried over their-shoulders and in various 
positions ; while a deal of smoke (? that 
of gunpowder) still remained above their 
heads. This scene, like all those of my 
other ‘visions,’ was constantly on the 
move; different groups forming every 
instant, and the positions of the men and 
the manner of holding their weapons 
changing also. But all was so distinct for 
the moment that I could see, and count, 
the buttons on their clothes. But to the 
last they remained rough, excited, angry 
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men, holding guns and surrounded by 
smoke. 

“ This ‘vision’ seemed almost prophetic 
to me, I having been in search of a totally 
different scene ; while it is feared by a 
vast number of people (many not at all 
Socialistic) that a change of system, what- 
ever it may be, will be preceded by a 
violent revolution, in which rough and 
excited men and guns will play a very 
prominent part. 

“ After viewing this unexpected scene 
for some time, I wiped it off my brain (is 
that expression justifiable ?), and made an- 
other effort to produce the much-desired 
street. This, after a time, I accom- 
plished ; and what did I see? A row of 
some fifteen or twenty houses (not even 
semi-detached—observe this), each house 
being superbly ornamented, and in a style 
of its own, both of architecture and of 
ornamentation, but all in perfect keeping 
and harmony: the corner house being 
ornamented with Masonic signs (none of 
which, except the triangle, do I know 
anything about), in gold and primary 
colours!!! ‘Ah!’ you will say, ‘ you 
concocted all this in your mind.’ I can 


prove to you that it was not so; for I 


have, for many years (I can show you a 
tale, & la ‘Looking Backward,’ written 
twenty years ago, wherein I pictured such 
habitations), in describing what a Social- 
istic street would be like, represented 
every house surrounded by a large bit of 
garden ground; whereas those of my 
‘vision’ were all built quite close to- 
gether, with merely an ordinary pave- 
ment in front! Then the style of orna- 
mentation is the very last I should con- 
sciously have thought of or should sug- 
gest. Besides, I abominate freemasonry. 
Yet I am bound to say that there was 
nothing unsightly or offensive in the 
corner house of my ‘ vision.’ 

“IT do not pretend to understand how 
all this comes about ; you may. But my 
belief is that, having ail my life taken a 
deep interest in scenery of every descrip- 
tion, and, while no judge of the talent 
exhibited in them, have always found 
great delight in pictures, vast numbers of 
these views and pictures have been stored 
away in the cells of my brain for many 
years, and are liberated and passed before 
my mind’s eye, as a picture-slide is placed 
between the light and the lens of a 
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magic lantern, when, in darkness and 
silence (not always necessary), I reflect on 
certain subjects. Nor do I think this 
habit or ability is peculiar to myself. I 
have no doubt that a great number of 
other people have similar experiences ; 
but, unlike myself, keep them to them- 
selves.” 


That the stored-up impressions of the 
past are capable of being revived, more or 
less in their entirety, is very true. Their 


revival constitutes memory, and memory 
is, undoubtedly, the chief fabric of thought. 
Without memory and a faculty of com- 
parison, which enables us to judge between 
past and present experience, every scene 
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would be new to us, and when our eyes 
were closed our minds would be a blank. 
It is hard to conceive what sort of world 
it would be were memory denied us, as it 
probably is to vast numbers of existing 
species. But as both the visions above 
reported go to prove, the spontaneous 
action of the nerve-cells of the brain have 
to be reckoned with ; and it is necessary, 
further, to dismiss the notion that con- 
sciousness plays an all-important part in 
our mental operations. When due allow- 
ance has been made for the considerations 
here indicated, the place left for the super- 
natural in dreams and visions will be 
found to be a small one. 














WHAT PLAYWRIGHTS 


RIZES are always fascinating objects 
—to possess, or merely to covet—and 
the opening of the theatre season, together 
with the interest lately shown in the official 
statement of the earnings of the unhappy 
dramatist now languishing in Wandsworth 
Gaol, turns many wondering eyes towards 
the glittering prizes that await the writer 
—the popular writer—for the stage. It 
was not ever thus. The dramatic author 
must have been for ages much worse off 
than “the rogue and vagabond” with 
whom he consorted. Even Shakespeare, 
who knew all and foresaw all, could 
hardly have foreseen the good times 
coming for members of his craft. Till 
long past his day, the men whose genius 
made the Garricks, Kembles, Keans, the 
heroes of their time got but little for their 
brains. 


Before the passing of the 


Copy- 
right Act, managers were free to perform 
an author’s plays without asking permis- 


sion or paying fees. Upon original pro- 
duction, however, the receipts of the 
third, sixth, and ninth nights were gene- 
rally set apart to satisfy his claims. And 
thus Oliver Goldsmith received some 
£450 for his immortal farce, She Stoops to 
Conquer; Sheridan, £1,000 for the School for 
Scandal ; and Sheridan Knowles for Vir- 
ginius, The Hunchback, and other plays, 
which brought scores of thousands into 
the treasuries of Macready’s and Charles 
Kemble’s theatres, something less than 
£1,200 in all. Bulwer Lytton strode at 
once to better things. “Two hundred 


EARN. 


down” and £5 a night were his terms for 
what proved a failure. And during the 
forties, fifties, and sixties, fair sums were 
paid, though the ultimate reward of 
£1,000 for a single play was rarely se- 
cured. Then began the author’s fight for 
his rights. The argument was pushed 
home that without the author, the actor— 
the pet of the public—has no existence ; 
and the author, in the character of “ pre- 
dominant partner,” began to come to the 
front. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert was one of the 
first to insist upon ‘“ payment by results,” 
obviously the fairest method to be devised. 
If a play be enormously successful, the 
author should reap a proportionate har- 
vest. Ifa failure, he should, in reduced 
fees, indirectly shoulder his share of the 
loss. Hence a sliding scale has been 
adopted, which works in this fashion: An 
author of established — but not pre- 
eminent—reputation will take 5 per cent. 
upon all takings, until an amount sufficient 
to cover the weekly expenses of the 
theatre isreached. This, of course, varies 
enormously. The Lyceum curtain cannot 
be raised at a cost of less than £170 a per- 
formance. A “society” play like The 
Masqueraders or Vanity Fair, played at a 
“society” house, will cost the manager 
£500 to £700 a week. A heavy melo- 
drama like The Swordsman’s Daughter will 
cost more ; afarce like The New Boy much 
less. Then the holding capacities vary. Two 
hundred pounds can be squeezed into the 
Adelphi pit alone ; but barely that sum 
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into the whole of Terry’s. The Haymarket 
and St. James’s, crammed, can bring in 
some £225 to £240 anight. The Lyceum 
holds £420; Drury Lane still more ; the 
Gaiety about £300, Taking the average, 
however, an author at a _ reputable 
London house would receive 5 per cent. 
on all receipts up to, say, £500 a week, 
with the joyful possibility of learning 
that, with six evening performances and 
two matinées, these might be swelled 
to £1,200, £1,500, or even £2,000! In 
such an event, his 5 per cent. would not 
apply. 

Under the sliding scale arrange- 
ment, with the increase of receipts, his 
weekly solatium increases too. Thus 
upon receipts of over £500, and under 
£800, he would expect 7} per cent. ; of 
£800 to £1,000, 10 per cent.; and in 
a few cases, Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s, Mr. 
Pinero’s, Mr. H. A. Jones’s, and Mr. 
Grundy’s, for example, as much as 15 per 
cent. would be levied upon takings in 
excess of that sum. Then in addition to 
London, there are the Provinces, Africa, 
Australia, and America, with all their 
well-nigh inexhaustible supplies of gold 
and playgoers. Even the Continent fur- 
nishes a “ paying claim,” until the pros- 
pect eventually opened up is that of El 
Dorado itself, as a little calculation will 
easily prove. But calculation is super- 
fluous. An author’s confession is enough. 
Eight years and more ago, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, in pleading before the 
Playgoers’ Club for the free development 
of his genius, even with no more than 
a bare crust to do it on, paralysed 
his hearers by stating that already his 
share of The Silver King had brought him 
£10,000, and that play is running to 
this day. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy, when reproached 
with forsaking comedy for melodrama, 
retorted with the eloquence of his 
bank-book, which, in twelve months, 
showed an advance from £800 to £5,000. 
Nor are these sums, round and comfort- 
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able though they are, the first prizes in 
this profession. Imagine the fortune which 
Mr. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea must 
have earned. For a quarter of a century 
it has been a favourite play, and has fur- 
nished scores of actresses and lovely women 
with a part in which millions have crushed 
tosee them. Probably £25,000 would be 
no excessive estimate of the earnings for 
its author of this one play. Nor is any 
piece of its class of the highest value of 
all. 

In the theatre, as in the canvas booth, 
it is the monstrosity which draws. To 
The Private Secretary, or to Charley's Aunt, 
to a grotesque travesty of nature, one 
must go for the irresistible attraction, the 
colossal sums. In the case of the former, 
the author, or rather adapter, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, was manager also, and his profits 
have been placed at £100,000. Charley's 
Aunt, on the other hand, can boast a 
writer, Mr. Brandon Thomas, who has 
now received fees upon over seven 
thousand performances! At an absurdly 
low estimate, this means at least £30,000, 
and as with Mr. Kipling’s Tomlinson, 
“the tale is still to run.” These are the 
big figures, and there is, of course, another 
side to the picture. Few authors, for 
instance, would refuse a commission to 
write a play for two or three hundred 
pounds, but that is largely because success 
or failure is little better than a “toss- 


up.” 

But there are also the fortunes 
which are sold for a song. Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s house - boat comedy, Walker, 
London, was one of these. Its author was 
unknown as a writer for the stage. He 
had his dramatic spurs to win. And 
when Mr. Toole offered him £250 
for all rights in the piece, he took it, 
and, in gaining a name for success, 
lost thousands. With his second play, 
The Professor's Love Story, Mr. Barrie was 
in a different position. He could claim 
reasonable terms, and the comedy has 
earned him probably as much as the best 
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WHAT PLAYWRIGHTS 


of his books. Here, too, the dramatist 
gains, if he combines with his stage work 
the art of writing novels. Mr. Hall 
Caine’s reward for the Ben-my-Chree, his 
dramatised version of The Deemster, was 
twice as much as even his great novel 
brought him. And so, in all likelihood, 
will it be with The Manzman—unequalled 
success though the novel has been—before 
the stage has done with the story. For 
nothing creative offers anything like a 
play’s golden return, once the slightest 
success is achieved. The tens of 
thousands are rare, it goes without say- 
ing. They are reserved for plays that 
create a sensation. But the units are 
common enough. These fall indiscrimin- 
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ately upon the just and unjust—alike to 
the Mrs. Ebbsmiths, The New Boys, Tie 
Lady Windermeres, The Shop Girls, The 
Miss Browns, the anythings, brilliant or 
ludicrous, stodgy or lively, that “catch 
And as for 
the mere hundreds, they are to be had for 
the asking—provided, of course, that in 
addition to his modest material capital of 
pens, ink, and paper, the 


on” even for half a season. 


playwright 
possesses a little wit, a little knowledge, a 
gift of invention (or an eye for another’s), 
a nose for what is “in the air,” a wide 
acquaintance among managers, and a 
wholesome abhorrence for such clogging 
ideals as Art, 
capital A. 


devction to with a 








CROSSIN’ 


THE BRIDGE. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


\ TE were sitting round the Store, 

“swapping yarns” with the Four 
Corners’ Store-keeper, who had recently 
been elected Sheriff, and was thus com- 
pelled to keep in touch with his sup- 
porters, lest the French-Canadian element 
should come in and swamp all chances of 
reaping, adequate resource and emolument 
from his office. It was well-known that 
Laviolette, from Quebec, had been going 
about promising his own party everything 
they wanted if they would only elect him 
at the next General Election as Member 
for the County. But the Store-keeper, 
that. very afternoon, arrested Laviolette 
for being “‘ mad-drunk ” and using threat- 
ening language. Most of us had re- 
turned from the exhilarating spectacle of 
seeing Laviolette fined ten dollars by a 
local magistrate (the magistrate was an 
old chum of the Store-keeper’s, and rather 
hurried matters, seeing that the affair 
seemed a private as well as a political 
one), and committed to gaol in default. 
Whereupon, the Store-keeper had invited 
us to come up to the Court House, which 
overhangs the gaol-yard, in order to enjoy 
seeing this disturber of the public peace 
shorn of all his glory and clad in parti- 
coloured striped prison trousers, which 
made him look like the lower part of a bi- 
pedalzebra. Touched by pity at the sight of 
one so fallen, we had unanimously thrown 
him some tobacco and a pipe, and left 
him to the dismayed contemplation of a big 
stone-breaking hammer and a heap of 
geological specimens, the crushing of 
which would form a constant part of his 
official duties during the enforced seclu- 
sion of gaol life. 


“Tf he hadn’t gone an’ got on a jag,” said 
the Store-keeper, moralisingly, “there's no 
tellin’ all the harm he might have done 
in a peaceful an’ united constituency. 
Now, breakin’ stones ‘ill take the mischief 
outer him, an’ he'll leave gaol a healthier, 
wiser man. It’s a sort of thing to warn 
people never to drink unless they can do 
so in moderation, or without disturbin’ 
folk.” 

“ Jesso,” said Peter Marston. “Jesso, 
Sheriff. D’you remember what hap- 
pened to Fergusson Small, when he tried 
to cross the bridge with a bottle of whiskey 
in his pocket? That scared off most of the 
young fellows from drink round here, an’ 
we had a thunderin’ temperance revival. 
Don’t you remember the year, Sheriff?” 

“Wal, no,” said the Store-keeper, “I 
disremember ’zackly the time it was when 
folks round here got worried to join the 
temperance cause ; but twarn’t more’n a 
few years ago, an’ I'll teli you all about it 
if that son of a gun, Timber Jake, ‘ill shut 
the door, an’ come in outen the snow. 
’Fore what happened to Furgusson Small, 
we didn’t take much stock in water round 
here. Seemed sorter unkind to Lavie’s 
whiskey to mix it up in such an on- 
natural matrimony, so to speak; an’, 
besides, when the Baptists took to break- 
in’ holes in the Ottawa to baptise folk one 
winter, it kind of broke up the Baptist 
community, an’ made the rest of us weaken 
on water in any shape or form after old 
Deacon Jenkins was doused in the river 
with only a night-shirt on, an’ the presid- 
ing minister carelessly let him slip under 
the ice, an” he didn’t turn up again till the 
spring following, knocked outen all recog- 




















nisable shape. No, sir, the Baptists had 
to clear out or give up their primitive 
method of welcoming folk to the fold ; 
an’ they cleared out all of ’em exceptin’ 
Mamie Roberts an’ her old dad. That’s 
how the trouble began between Furgusson 
Small an’ Peter Snell. Now Peter’s 
joined the Salvation Army, an’ has quit 
chewin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ all his other 
pleasant little ways, it can’t hurt him any 
to let en about his share in the transac- 
tion, which was a mighty mean one, as 
you'll discover when I come to tell you all 
about it. 

“Wal, Mamie Roberts was a monstrous 
pretty girl, an’ Fergusson Small an’ Peter 
Snell soon got to fightin’ about her. At 
first, Mamie only laughed an’ went sleigh- 
driving with both of ’em, or accepted 
their presents an’ made out she didn’t 
know her own mind, which, being a 
woman, was very likely true enough. 
But the shame of it was that though 
Fergusson Small was mighty rich an’ well- 
to-do, an’ spent money right and left, he 
couldn’t help gittin’ drunk as an Injun 
every night. Peter warn’t no slouch, an’ 
could take his liquor like a man; but the 
tother feller ud git upset d’reckly. 

“Every time one of ‘em took Mamie 
out drivin’ the other ud wait round the 
corner when he went to put up his horses, 
an’ the set to atween ‘em was only 
brought to an end by old Constable 
White a readin’ the Riot Act from his 
bedroom window, an’ threatenin’ to gaol 
the pair if they didn’t go home. Just 
about that time, too, the Contractors 
started to build a bridge the tother side 
of the river, over the mouth of the 
Rouge. You know what a. thunderin’ 
wide bridge it is now, an’ how carefully 
the drivers always slow up afore they 
cross there, 

“Wal, one fine day (‘twas about Indian 
summer-time, when you can’t hear the 
leetlest, tiniest sound in the woods, an’ 
everything seems just waitin’ to bid good- 
bye to old friends), folk was mighty 
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s'prised to see Fergusson Small an’ Peter 
Snell go out gunnin’ together. They got 
it into their heads as how Fergusson and 
Peter was goin’ to shoot off the difficulty, 
an’ who hit most birds was to marry 
Mamie ; but it turned out afterwards it 
was only their own foolishness that led 
‘em to think so. Old Roberts was livin’ 
close to the Crick, an’ neither he nor 
Mamie saw Peter go into Lavie’s and 
bring out a bottle of whiskey, which 
Fergusson shoved into the inner breast 
pocket of his shootin’ coat, an’ started, 
half fuddled, with Peter, Peter doin’ all 
the rowin’, as if he wanted to work off 
some of the black thoughts in his heart. 
Folks saw ’em reach the other side safely 
enough, an’ then I seed ’em afterwards 
when I was sittin’ at the mouth of the 
river, just underneath the trestle-work of 
the bridge, sixty feet above me, an’ peerin’ 
through the open spaces of the temporary 
woodwork. The way of the bridge hadn’t 
been laid down permanently, but long 
timbers ran from one arch to the other, 
with, here an’ there, a cross-timber to- 
hold ’em together. Between each cross- 
timber an’ the next was a space of 
about a yard-and-a-half, though it didn’t 
look so big from where I was sittin’ makin’ 
believe to catch pickerel, but not gettin’ 
any, an’ lettin’ my line play about among 
the big, half-covered boulders round which 
the Rouge River rushed and swirled an’ 
eddied an’ foamed like a witch’s broth- 
pot. Most of the rocks had jagged, 
sharp-pointed edges, an’ wasn’t pretty to 
look at, bein’ slippery as well, but there 
was two big perfectly flat rocks only half 
covered by the water, separated -by about 
two yards ora yard. Presently, as [ sot 
there, I heard shots gittin’ nearer an’ 
nearer an’ nearer, an’ once something 
struck the buttress of the bridge close ta 
my head. I made up my mind it was. 
time to move, or those two durned fools 
would try to shoot me, an’ count me by 
weight as so many turkeys to add to their 
score. But just then I gota bite. an’ I 
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was so surprised that I didn’t know what 
to do, but was sorter struck all of a heap. 
Fifteen years, man an’ boy, I'd fished in 
thisyere spot ‘ithout gittin’ a fish.’ The 
wonder of it most took my breath away 
as if I'd been caught stealin’ hens or 
robbin’ a collectin’ plate o’ Sundays. Not 
that l ever did either; but when I gota 
bite an’ landed that fish it most knocked 
me of time. When I looked up 
again, I could see Fergusson an’ Peter 
comin’ out of the woods by the furthest 
side of the bridge, an’ each stoppin’ to take 
a swig outen the bottle, which Fergusson 
put back into his pocket again. As far as 
I could make out, Peter was jeerin’ at 
him to walk across the 
I dessay most of you 


out 


him, an’ darin’ 
unfinishe| bridge. 


gentlemen know how it is when one leg 
starts north an’ the other south, an’ your 
left side leans over nor’-west, an’ your 
head tries to waggle to the south-east. I 
could see Fergusson was pretty far gone, 
from the way he walked, 


There was no 
earthly chance of my gittin’ there in time 
to stop him. All I could do was to keep 
quiet so as not to startle Fergusson, while 
that skunk of a Peter stood lookin’ on 
with « grin, which I could see. 
“Fergusson still held the gun in his 
hand. I began to think he’d git over the 
bridge safely after all, though he had one 
or two slips which brought my heart into 
my mouth. Suddenly Peter let off his 
gun, an’ Fergusson, thinkin’ he was shot, 
gave a stumble an’ came flyin’ through the 
bridge on to the rocks below. I couldn't 
help givin’ a yell, for I knew Mamie loved 
him, and didn’t care a red cent. for Peter; 
but presently I heard a groan in the place 
where he fell, an’ hurried up to the spot 
to look after the remains. Would yon 
believe it, gentlemen, that chap had fallen 
atween the two rocks, with his gun out- 
stretched, an’ that had broken his fall— 
an’ the gun too! He was bleeding pretty 
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badly from a broken head an’ rib when I 
got to him, an’ he was unconscious for a 
time, but, as I lifted his head, out tumbled 
the whiskey bottle from his pocket, safe 
and sound. You may break a man’s 
heart, but it takes a lot to smash his 
whiskey bottle.” 

“ Did he die ?” asked someone. 

“No, sir, you bet he didn’t die. A 
trifle like that don’t kill a true-born 
Canadian. It’s only you imported Brit- 
ishers as pass in your checks for a little 
thing of that sort. Some fellows who was 
hard by carried him to my boat, an’ laid 
him down slam-jam on top of my beau- 
tiful pickerel—a fish I had intended to 
have stuffed, just to show the sawdust 
from the mills hadn’t killed everything in 
the Ottawa yet. That pickerel looked as 
if it had been fed in a boardin’-house, it 
was so thin when I heaved Fergusson off 
its remains. He was always a gentleman 
was Fergusson. As they helped me to 
lift him into the boat, he says, ‘ Kindly 
thank these gentlemen for their trouble, 
an’ give ‘em something.’ That was his 
way. He seldom gave people anything 
himself, but they always felt as if he 
had. 

Then he fainted away again, as we 
rowed him over, an’ I went on ahead to 
break the news to Mamie. Somehow, I 
was that flustered I forgot to knock, an’ 
walked right into the house. 

‘ He’s dead,’ says she, jumpin’ up an’ 
lookin’ white. 

‘It’s a lie,’ says I, gently, not wishin’ 
to fluster her too much; but she rushed 
out of the house, an’ helped to carry 
him in, an’ laid him down on her own 
bed, an’ when Peter pretended it was 
all an accident, she turned on him like a 
wild cat. 

‘You coward, oh, you coward!’ she 
said, her eyes blazin’ at him. ‘Oh, you 
skunking coward! I love him! I love 
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him! I love him! His blood be on 
your head,’ 

But it wasn’t, for Fergusson got well, 
and married her, and Peter Snell, after 
going on a fortnight’s tear, lit out an’ 


joined the Salvation Army. He nearly 


lost his life in Quebec last year because 
the habitants said a man who could go 


about temptin’ Providence, dressed up as 
he was, an’ wouldn’t hit back again when 
they heaved rocks at him, deserved to 
die.” 

And the Store-keeper gloomily began to 
close up for the night, as if the thought 
of his mangled pickerel was more than 
he could bear. 





Miss Vera Beringer 
thinks one 

should make with things they wanted to do, and what they did when 
parents see things they wero boys and girls. Besides, I don’t believe 
in the same light 
as herself. 








HOW I BRING UP MY PARENTS. 


BY MISS VERA BERINGER, MASTER W. ALDEN, MISS ELSIE JEROME, GRANT 
ALLEN JUNIOR, MISS ALDEN, MISS FREDA HAWTREY, MISS HELEN 
FENWICK MILLER, ‘‘ BOOTLES ” 

MISS BEERBOHM TREE, AND MASTER W. 8. PENLEY. 


STANNARD, MISS GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


The great thing is to make parents see things as 
you do. They are so funny, and seem to be stuffed up 


people really go on being all of the same pattern 
always. There must be some change sometimes. Of 
course, you have to begin when you are very, very little to bring up 
your parents well,and make them quite 
a success. If they once believe you are a 
good child, with no naughtiness in you, 
they never turn out well. The only way 
is to keep them uncertain, and then they 
are quite pleased when you are good, in- 
stead of taking it as a mere matter of 
course, which is disgusting, and so dis- 
heartening too. 

Parents never seem to wish for any- 
thing themselves, really. Anyhow, not 
as we do. And they all seem to forget what happened when they 





were little. 

Somehow, things are always quite different when you are ill. Then 
they do seem to know a tremendous lot of things. And you feel all 
at once how awful it must be to have no parents to train. 

One thing, it must be dreadful to be a parent. For it would be so 
awful to know how everything is going to turn out—as they think 
they do. 

They are wrong sometimes, though—and that seems to make them 
cross. 

I don’t think one’s work is ever done, bringing up parents. When 
one is quite little, one thinks it will be all finished when one goes into 
long frocks, and puts up one’s hair. But lots of other things seem to 
come up then—and one feels as if one were only just beginning. So 
tiresome to have to commence all over again. The only thing, after 
all, is to keep pegging away, and never to lose heart. 
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If you want the opinion of an American boy about 
the way to bring up parents you have come to the right Master W. Alden 
shop, and I can give it to you straight. I know all 8ives his opinion. 
about parents. ‘I’ve always got on beautifully with them 
by just doing as I pleased, and letting them see that there wasn’t any 
use in their sulking or getting on their ear. Since I’ve been in England, 
I’ve been fairly ashamed of the way that the English fellows let their 
fathers and mothers ride over them. There’s a chap in the same 
house with me who is a regular slave to his father, and don’t dare to 
say his soul is his own. I admit that he is a little 
chap, for he is only ten years old, and, as I am thir- 
teen, I don’t have very much to do with him. Still, I 
am disgusted with the meek way that he minds every 
foolish thing that his father says to him, and I’ve told 
him so, a dozen times. From what I have seen, I be- 
lieve that parents are brought up in England a great 
deal worse than they are in America. I guess that 
our American parents are a great sight better to 
start with; but whether that is so or not, we Ame- 
rican boys get on first-class with our fathers, and 
make them do anything that we want them todo. I would like to 
have a lot of these English fathers made to go and live in America, 
and be put through an American education by a lot of American 
stepsons. They'd have a pretty bad time at first, but it would do 
them good in the end, and don’t you forget it. 


. * * ” 


I prefer to treat this subject from a serious point of 
view. One has to live with one’s parents for a great : 

: treats the subject 
many years, so one may just as well know how to seriously, 
manage them. My parents are fairly easy to manage, 
but it wants a lot of tact to do it properly. It makes a great deal of 
difference to you the way you bring up your parents. 

I get on with my father very easily ; I have been 
accustomed to tell him what I wish him to do ever 
since I can remember. To begin with, I never ask 
him anything I want particularly, unless he is smok- 
ing ; a man is generally amiable when he is smoking, 
and, unless he is unusually cross, I get my way. 

My parents have a good many different moods ; at any rate they 
have three. The first is what I call the severe mood, in which they 
will not let me do anything I want ; the second, I call the lazy mood, 
when they are too lazy to disturb themselves whatever I do; and the 
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Grant Allen Jun., 
says that this 
question requires —_ requires the most earnest consider- 
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third is when they are thoroughly good-tempered, and let me do any- 
thing I like. But they are not asa rule in the same mood together, 
and that makes it difficult. If my mother is good-tempered, my father 
is irritable, and vice versd. 

I- began at a very early age to manage my mother. I think it must 
have been soon after I was born. I was very delicate when I was 
younger, and, being the only child, I was indulged a good deal. My 
mother gave in to me, in nearly every way. I took it quite as a 
matter of course, and things have gone on like that ever since. If I 
want my mother to do anything, 1 always find out, first of all, that 
none of her many duties have gone the slightest bit wrong, and if 
everything has gone smoothly and she is pleased with herself and the 
world generally, then I ask for what I want ; occasionally she does not 
agree with me, but, as it so seldom happens, I usually give in with a 
good grace. On the whole, | find my mother more difficult-to manage 
than my father ; my mother has too many ideas of her own on the 
subject of bringing up children, so she and I sometimes differ. 

I know a lot of children who have no tact whatever, and the result 
is that their parents are simply awful. I sincerely pity the children. 
On the whole, my parents are very satisfactory, and I am very satisfied 
with them and the way I have brought them up. 

ce i * * 

The education of parents by their children is, and 

always has been, a matter that 


ation. With the revolt of the Celt 
and the revolt of the daughter 
before us, what can be more reasonable than to look 
for the revolt of the parent ? 

When it was first suggested to me that I should 
make my opinion on this subject known, I at once 
said to my “pupils”: “The result’s good enough, 
but I’m hanged if I know how I got there.” I under- 
stand, however, that the secret of success in writing 





articles consists, to a great extent, in saying a vast 
deal about things of which one is entirely ignorant, so here goes : 
The secret of bringing up and educating one’s parents lies, without 
a doubt, in gentleness not unmixed with fortitude. Above all, 
guard against excessive familiarity, which, in this as in everything, 
tends to breed contempt. On the other hand, while exercising due 
will-power over one’s subjects (I should perhaps say “‘objects”) a certain 
amount of freedom of speech and action should be admitted, as under 
too great constraint the “ pupils” are apt to break away and kick over 
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the traces. The expression, “kick over the traces,” strikes me as being 
very applicable, as the training of parents is to be best accomplished in 
much the same way as one breaks in a colt. 

The importance of not allowing the objects of so much care and 
solicitude to mix with unfit companions is such as never for a moment 
to be overlooked. It is dreadful to consider the awful waste of time 
and talent caused by the allowing of parents, before they are fully 
“cured,” to associate with persons totally without any sense of gratitude 
at the kind thought and provision that their children make for their 
bringing up. Should they be allowed to “get into bad company ” they 
will immediately revert to original sin. It is well also to occasionally 
spout some good wholesome platitudes, such as “ you are now at by far 
the happiest period of your life,” and any other such twaddle as occurs 
to one’s mind. 

In conclusion I may say that, for some seventeen years, I have 
followed this method with the greatest success, and can assure all who 
seek advice on this matter that, besides being an excellent way in 
theory, it is entirely satisfactory in practice. 


* a * * 


After twelve years of experience in the care and 
f Miss Alden narrates 


education of parents, I am convinced that the chie : 
her experiences. 


reason why they are troublesome is that they are not 
treated either with constant indulgence or constant strictness. I 
believe that parents, as a rule, mean well, though that is more than one 
can say of aunts. Of course, if you indulge them too much and pay 
attention to all their whims, they will be of very little use or comfort 
to you, but they will usually behave fairly well. If you are strict and 
severe with them, and let them see that you mean to be obeyed, they 
will keep their proper place and give you very little trouble. But ‘in 
most cases we are severe with parents one moment, and over-indulgent 
the next. This will ruin the disposition of the most affectionate father 
or mother. They will never know when you mean to be obeyed, and 
when you are willing that they should have their owm way. I have 
known dozens of parents, who might have been a credit and a joy to their 
children, who have been entirely spoiled by this injudicious treatment. 
Parents are, in nine cases out of ten, what their children make them. 
I am certain that both parents and children are the happier in the end 
where the former are brought up with uniform strictness; but even 
constant and foolish indulgence is better than strictness and indulgence 
mixed together. Any child can conquer the most obstinate parent by 
steady persistence. I have never seen the time when I could not make 
my father obey by simply refusing to eat anything until he did as I 
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wished him to do. Any child who has the courage to refuse to eat for 
twenty-four hours can break an obstinate parent’s will, and when once 
broken he will remain docile and obedient, if he is not spoiled by foolish 
kindness. . * 7 * 

I certainly found father difficult to educate. You 


Miss Freda Hawtrey see, he was such a precocious parent. He had a very 
found it rather 


eee ; : Ba te 6 
difficult. inquiring mind, and wanted to know all sorts of 


awkward things—what the world was coming to, for 

instance ? How could I know? One is simply obliged to tell parents 
not to speak until they are spoken to, when they will ask questions 
like that. I was always very particular about the books father read ; 
it seemed to me so important that his fresh, 

innocent mind should be kept in ignorance, 

as long as possible, of the terrible problems 

of life that perplex our own generation. 

Dear papa says Westward Ho is his favourite 


was to cultivate a spirit of truthfulness in 
him. It was perfectly awful to hear the 


1 book. One of the greatest struggles I had 
\) 
a 


hardened way he would send down to say 
he was “Not at home.” “Sir,” I said 
severely, “look me straight in the face and deny, if you can, that you 
are at home.” Then I tried to strike terror into his soul by telling him 
he might be killed by lightning if he lied, but he didn’t seem to mind ; 
I couldh’t even rouse him to enthusiasm on the subject of George 
Washington ; at last I had recourse to severer punishment, though, as I 
said, it pained me far more than it did him. The great conclusion at 
which I finally arrived was, that firmness is essential in educating the 
parent. I was always firm, with the result that father now looks up to 
me with humble gratitude, and has really turned out quite a credit to 
the family. 
az * * * 

The bringing up of a parent is, I am sure, as hard 

Miss Helen Fen- Sa parent says the bringing up of a 

wick Miller con- _—_ child is. Indeed, I should think it is 
siders the bringing 


up of parents a 
hard task. young or old, ought to be a good deal 


much the same. Parents, however 


petted, coaxed, and thought for, and 
not allowed to do what we know is bad for their 
health. You should give them a pleasant surprise 
from time to time, such as a bunch of flowers, to 
show you think of them. This might, perhaps, spoil 
some parents, but it agrees with mine. It is a great point to study 
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the individual character of the parent, so as to know what they can 
put up with, and what they will be too much disturbed with; it is no 
use to upset their tempers and digestions by going too strongly against 
them. Itis best never to downright contradict them, as it only makes 
them more cross and troublesome. My plan, when I do not find my 
desires attended to, is to keep very quiet and grave, and look as if I 
could hear nothing and would think nothing and say nothing till I was 
mollified. I can recommend these plans, as they have brought my 
mother up the nicest mother I know of anywhere ; as to my father, 
I have let him grow up by himself. 
- * - . 
I should bring up parents rather strictly, but I 
should sometimes give them treats--when they were “Bootles" Stannard 


very good. Sometimes I should take them to theatres, prefers drastic 
methods, but occa- 


especially pantomimes ; and I should always give them ionally relaxes. 


ices. 

I think parents ought to have money. I would give mine two 
pounds on each birthday, and about 
as much at Christmas. Then they 
should have threepence a week be- 

a sides. I would encourage parents to 
put their money in savings banks. 

I should be very strict in the 

matter of grumbling. Parents some- 

times say they are not very well, and 


we 
oro. 


cannot do with our noise ; but when 

outside people come in, they forget being ill, and are ever so nice. So 
I should call that—grumbling. 

Some parents quarrel with each other, which is horrid for children. 
My parents don’t (they asked me 
to say this, because they wouldn’t 
like people to think they quarrel), 
but if they did, I should lock 
them up in separate rooms and 
leave them for a long time. 
When I let them out, if they were 
not guile good, I should put them 
to bed. 

I don’t see why fathers should 
not smoke if they like ; but I don’t think people ought to ask parents 
to parties without their children. 

Some parents want all the tit-bits, which is very mean. On a 
chicken there is the merry-thought and the knob (we call it the knob, but 
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my mother says its proper name is “the parson’s nose” ), and the liver 
and the eye, which is on the back. Children ought to be quite willing 
to share these with parents, but parents should do the same, too. 

Iam awfully well satisfied with my parents, though they have a 
few very tiresome habits—one is, worrying about clean hands, and 
! thank-yous. 

But some people’s parents are horrid. There is a mother at West- 
gate, a place not very far away from this, who beats her baby six months 
old—I’ve seen her. She smacks it hard when it can’t go tosleep. I’m 
glad I’m not that mother’s child. I would drown that mother. 

~ ~ * * 


I have to bring up Papa and Mamma without any 


Miss Gertrude sort of fixed plan, just the best way I can, because it is 
Warden has no 


fixed plan. so hard, and it grows harder every year. [apa is 


much easier to manage than Mamma, and they are both 
easier to manage than Nurse. If you go on asking or telling Papa 
to do a thing long enough—sometimes you have to keep at it all day, 
or two or three days—he will grumble and scold and stamp his feet, 
and say children are the misery of a man’s life, and that he will send 
us to school and all that. But he generally ends by doing what one wants. 
But Mamma is different. She looks crosser than Papa, and doesn’t 
say so much; but it is often very difficult to make 
her see that what we want is best for us. 
We should find it easier to manage our parents if 
we understood them better. If they had ever been 


children themselves, it would be easy, for then they 
ou 


been children ; but that is all nonsense, and only said 


\ 
A 

would enter into our feelings. They say they have Bp 
— 


to keep us quiet ; for if they had ever been children, a 
wouldn’t they walk through the puddles like us? 
And would they go and buy toys for us, instead of letting us play with 
the things in Mamma’s cabinet, which we should like ever so much 
better? Everything they do and say proves they have never been 
children ; they couldn’t alter so much in a few years. 

I notice that the older you get the more difficult you find it to 
manage your parents. My brother Rupert, who is two, makes them 
do much more that he wants than any of us; my little sister Olivia 
gets her own way more than I do with them; while, as for my big 
brother Godfrey, who is seven, will you believe it that he has given 
up managing Papa and Mamma altogether, and lets them manage 
him / Isn't it mean-spirited ? Just like a boy! 

I don’t know any more to tell you, but I hope this will help other 
little boys and girls. 
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I will try and give you my opinion on the bring- 

Miss Beerbohm 
d : ‘ Tree's 

rather if mother, instead of rehearsing at the theatre, Qpinions. 


ing up of my parents. For instance, I would much 


or going out to see people, would come and play at 
hide-and-seek with me in the square. 

Daddy is always hearing plays read, or writing speeches, going out 
to dine, and all that sort of thing, instead ot taking me riding or driv- 
ing. It is the most difficult thing to bring up parents exactly the way 
one wishes them to be. 

If I had my way, I should make mother wear short skirts and thick 
boots and straw hats, so that she could climb trees and play cricket. 
After much persuasion, I have got as far as making her ride a bicycle. 
Of course, Daddy could do all these things quite well if he likes, only 
he won't. When I ask him to come for a walk with me, he looks at 


his watch, and says: “I can’t, for it’s 11 o'clock now, and I must be 


in town by 9.30.” So what am Ito say? Sometimes when he goes 
uy 


to the theatre in the evening, he takes me with him, because I say it 
will be such a surprise for mother; so I go to mother, and she says: 
“You really must go now, it’s so late for you to be out.” Of course, 
I would much rather have stayed. Now that is another thing I would 
rather they would not do; but nobody is quite perfect. 

* * * * 


My opinions of parents are that they should be 

Master W. S. 
é .  Penley has a 
to look up to them as a pattern of everything that is Programme. 


firm but kind, so that when the child grows up it ought 


right. 

As to punishment for children, I think the parents ought not to use 
the stick, except in very necessitous 
instances. As to slighter offences, “2 
they should give them a punishment 44 
such as a lesson to learn, or a 
pleasure taken away from them. 

Parents ought to enter into their 
children’s play, not actually joining 
in unless they like, but watch them, 
and encourage those that seem to 
he out of it. The parents should be the first persons a child should go 
to in case of hurt. A mother who has no sympathy with her child 
will injure its future. Children want sympathy. 

The parents ought to send their children to boarding-schools, so 
that when they come home for the holidays their home will seem 
all the dearer to them. The parents should see that the rooms are 
high and well-ventilated, spacious, and not crowded with furniture. 
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